eae at Bombay. All India lies before 
you... the Taj Mahal... old Delhi. .. the beautiful Kashmir Valley. Perhaps 
you ve tarried already in Honolulu... Shanghai... Manila... 

President Liners allow you to stopover in any or all of the 14 countries in 
their Round the World itinerary. Visit ashore, or make sidetrips . . . then con- 
tinue on the next or another of these liners that sail every week from New York, 
via Havana and the Panama Canal, to California . . . thence via Hawaii and the 
Sunshine Route, or via the Short Route from Seattle, to the Orient . . . and on, 
fortnightly from Manila, Round the World. 


Actually, you may circle the globe in no more than 104 days (85 days if you 


ROUND te WORLD 


"3h 


FIRST CLASS 


Go as you please .. . stopover os you choose! 


cross America by train). Or you may take the full two years to which your ticket 
entitles you, traveling as freely, almost, as if you traveled on a private yacht. 
President Liners are big, smooth-riding liners, luxurious and gay . . . favorites 
with travelers everywhere. Your stateroom will be outside (every one is), large 
and airy ... with deep-springed modern beds. Menus are excellent and varied 
by good things from all the 21 ports these liners touch, public rooms are ample, 
decks spacious . . . and every President Liner has an outdoor swimming pool. 
Your own travel agent, or any of our offices (New York, Boston, Washington, 
D.C., Toronto, Chicago, Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles) will be glad to tell you all about the President Liners, stopover costs and 
expenses for sidetrips. And they'll be happy to tell you too of other President 
Liner trips . . . between New York, Havana, Panama and California (and the 


reverse) and to the Orient and back —all with stopovers of your own choosing. 
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Come South / 


Come to Florida/ 
Come to St Petersburg / 


The sunny skies, the 
the palm - fringed 
shores and the happy 
playgrounds of Florida 
are calling you. Plan 
now to come—and 
S come early — for a long 
and delightful vacation. 
More than 150,000 people 
enjoyed winter vacations in 
St. Petersburg last year—and 
they had the time of their 
lives. . . . All kinds of summer 
sport all year. Entertainment for 

every taste. Accommodations aplenty. 
Moderate living costs. For booklet write 

A. R DEADERICK, Secretary, Chamber of 


Commerce. 


PETERSBURG 


FLORIDA The Sunshine City 


sabi: 


Expect Much of 
The “Palace Hotel 


San Francisco... 


Expect much of 


San Francisco’s famed Palace Hotel—for you will 
receive much. Expect large, modern, and comfortable 
guestrooms, for example. The Palace covers a city 
block of two acres, yet it has only 600 rooms, all of 
them large, all with bath. Expect, too, courteous fore- 
thought for your needs; fine food in distinguished 
restaurants; beautiful surroundings; and shops, theatres, 


financial and commercial districts close at hand. 


From $3.00 per day (Single) up 


The PALACE HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Archibald H. Price, 


Manager 


THE GREAT AMERICAN FLEET SN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


* Yankee Cruises * 
DeLuxe to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


including 


Cpypt * Palestine * Syria 
43 paso Tl 5 P me 5 9 5 : 


_ by the Modern Four Aces 
EXOCHORDA EXETER 
EXCALIBUR EXCAMBION 


Sailings Nov. 13, 27, Dec. 11 
and fortnightly thereafter 


to GIBRALTAR | 47¢ ALEXANDRIA 
1 50 “ PALMA change JAFFA +] 90 
“ MARSEILLES | °f HAIFA 
UP UP 


hi 
“ NAPLES “to BEIRUT 


* kk 
Vagabond Cruises 60-90 Days 
less than $5 a Day by large freighters 


Greece, Turkey, Roumania, France, Italy, Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia 
Consult Travel Agent. He knows the advantages of our all American Service 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


25 Broadway, New York 


FIRST CLASS NO TOURIST OR THIRD 


A liBeo. Nititis llth a wow 


fa Wonderful in Autumn 
F a and Throughout the Winter! 


A bracing brine-laden climate, warmed 
by the ulf Stream—sunshine and 
sparkling sea—the Boardwalk, most fa- 
mous of promenades; smart and fashion- 
able, along seven miles of silvery beach 
international shops, ocean piers, thea- 
tres, restaurants and exhibits—golf the 
year ’round, horseback riding beside the 
surf, roller chairing, indoor ice skating 
and hockey—modern hotels and board- 
ing houses offering attractive rates— 
homes and apartments at reasonable 
rentals, 

Particularly popular with families during 
Thanksgiving and Christmas-New Year 
Holidays. 
HARRY BACHARACH 
Mayor. 
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THE WORLD’S PREMIER HEALTHanw PLEASURE RESORT 
Oe 


Be your lion with a camera, before he stalks 
away with lordly indifference. (Petrol isn’t 
his favorite perfume!) One of the typical thrills 
of Kruger National Park—a natural z00, bigger 
than the state of Massachusetts. 


And after wild and game-filled Kruger Park, a 
few hours bring you to Lourengo Marques— 
fascinating capital of Mozambique—with its con- 
tinental color and seaside pleasures! 


—Just two of the many highspots of a tour of 
South Africa, which can be enjoyed with maxi- 
mum comfort and minimum expense. 


For full information address 

AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 65 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., or THOS. COOK @ 
SON—WAGONS-LITS, INC., 587 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., or any office of the 
American Express Company or of Thos. Cook 
f Son—Wagons-Lits, Inc. 


Come to 
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Two of the gayest social events of the Indian Winter 
ate the great sports-meetings held by the Ski Club of 
India at Gulmarg in Kashmir...one in Christmas week, 
the other in March. You motor up from Rawalpindi to 
Srinagar. There is a good hotel, where all the necessary 
equipment for the Winter sportsman is ready and 
waiting. And always plenty of snow from December 


to March... ideal for tobogganing and skiing. Travel 
in India costs $15 to $20 a day, per person. . . less if 


party consists of 2 or 3. Fast expresses. English spoken 
everywhere. Full information and itineraries from 
W.T. Biscoe, India State Railways, Delhi House, 38 East 


57th Street, New York... or the better travel agents. 
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The “Schoolboy” 


beret must be 


slapped on carelessly and ruthlessly 


yanked down over the right eye to 
give it the negligent effect its name 
demands. 

As carefree and unassuming as the 
headpiece and a perfect companion to 
it is this fitted corduroy jacket in 
green, brown, red or tan, with an in- 
verted pleat in the back. Schoolboy 
Beret $1.95: Jacket, $10.00. 


PECK AND PECK, 
New York City. ‘ 


A child can secure really brilliant 
results with this handy little camera, 
The Brilliant. Its chief appeal is the 
large picture finder (the right way 
up), guarded against side, light by a 
folding hood which opens automati- 
cally. A grand gadget for junior’s or 
for the matter of that, senior’s birth- 
day. Price, $9.95. Interesting book- 
let sent gratis on request. 
WILLOUGHBYS, 


110 West 32nd Street, 
New York City. 


Discountenance wrinkles, and that 


‘dry, “crepey,” drawn look which adds 


years to your looks. Try Marie Earle’s 
NURIMOR—a truly remarkable new 
Cream that is absorbed by the skin 
with extraordinary speed. You need 
use it only two weeks to see its effects. 
The 2 oz. jar is $5 at the better shops. 
MARIE EARLE, 


714 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


TRAVEL'S GUIDE TO 
EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 
By Aletha Shoemaker 


Nippy November days chill the procrastinator whose maxim ts nanana, 
and prompt her to look about town for the right sort of fur coat for dress 
or sports wear. 

In the dress category nothing can take the place of mink both for elegance 
and durability. Mink, too, is a double-duty fur, being as appropriate for 
evening as for afternoon wear. And it is the only luxury fur that stands 
hard wear. But it is fatal to patronize a furrier whose standards are doubt- 
ful, for there is nothing so costly in the long run'as a cheap fur. 

One of the outstanding furriers of Manhattan is displaying a model of 
Eastern mink, beautifully matched skins, with unusual treatment in the 
collar with a ripple soft and full as a piece of bias crepe. The sleeves bell 
out just below the elbow and taper to a snug fitting wrist. 

The cost of this coat will be a pleasant surprise to any husband planning a 


gift to his wife for any anniversary. The name of the furrier will be given 
on request. 


A delightful Thanksgiving remem- 
brance, this silver plated set of well 
and tree platter; covered dish, and 
gravy boat. and tray with floret-gad- 
roon mounts: Complete, $18.00. Sepa- 
rately: Well and tree platter, 16 
inches long, $6.50: Covered dish, 11 
inches long, $6.50: Gravy boat and 
tray, $6.50. 

Ovington’s brochure “Gifts from all 
over the world” free on request. 
OVINGTON’S, 


Fifth Avenue at 39th Street, 
New York City. 


When considering your seasonal permanent a consultation with HARRY 
about the style of coiffure best suited to your type and the style most bene- 
ficial to your hair. At HARRY’S every client receives individual considera- 
tion, and his suggestions are invariably constructive whether conservative or 
extreme according to the personality he is analyzing. 


HARRY, : BS 
6 West 49th Street, 
New York City. 


The woman who demands authoritative treatment of furs, whether mink, 
ermine, broadtail, caracul or sports furs, as well as fur-trimmed custom made 
cloth coats is assured of not only beautiful craftsmanship but also of only the 
finest of skins at Kelly & Struzzieri, Inc. Since the organization of the firm 
they have never deviated from their fixed principle of nothing but the best. 
Their unquestioned integrity is the guarantee back of every transaction. 


KELLY & STRUZZIERI, INC., 
714 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Facial hair is a problem which one must meet with a definite understand- 
ing of the product or treatment used. The tender tissues of facial skin. can- 
not withstand the use of products which are ordinarily satisfactory for. the re- 
moval of hair from the body. It is good, therefore, to know that in using 
ZIP Epilator—IT’S OFF because IT’S OUT for the elimination of facial hair, 
you are choosing a product which has been used by thousands of women over 
a period of some twenty-five years with excellent: results. 

ZIP Epilator can be purchased at your favorite toilet goods counter, or I 
suggest when convenient you call at 


MADAME BERTHE’S SALON, 
562 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Lay your shopping and recreational problems at Travel Toggery 
Editor’s door. Aletha Shoemaker, whose business takes her here, there 


and everywhere, day in and day out, can save you endless time and 
worry about all manner of questions. 


ALETHA SHOEMAKER 
Travel Shoppers’ Bureau 


4 West 16th Street Telephone Volunteer 5-5400 
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A Rodier wool is always a joy to 
the eye as well as to the touch, and 
this particular costume is fashioned 
of one of the most entrancing crea- 
tions Rodier has ever sponsored. The 
color of the suit is solid black, but the 
raised effect in the weave negatives 
any suggestion of sombreness or so- 
briety. The suit itself is as gay as 
the red printed Rodier wool blouse 
which accompanies it, and the sleeves 
and scalloped line at the jacket front 
form an unusually interesting treat- 


ment. Price $165.00, Fifth Floor. 


SAKS FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York City. 


For informal wear, debutante or col- 
lege girl cannot fail to be both deco- 
rative and original in this attractive 
lounge suit, the coat with a small 
check and the trousers of plain colored 
silk crepe. This model may be had in 
Navy, Maroon and Brown. Sizes 12 
to 16, price $19.75: Matching Robe 
$15.00. Girls’ Department, Second 
Floor. 


SAKS FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York City. 
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PANORAMA OF THE CITY OF CUZCO 


The ancient capital of the Incas is built on a mountain-girdled plateau more 
than two-miles above sea level. Once the capital of a vast empire that 
stretched for twelve hundred miles along the Andes, Cuzco still possesses 
many ruins of the massive architecture of the Incas which the ruthless 
Pizarro was unable completely to destroy. In the days of its greatest glory 
under the Sun God, Cuzco is said to have had a population of two hundred 
thousand; today it has scarcely forty thousand inhabitants, most of them 
Indians. The city which the Spaniards built is one of the finest in the 
new world. It has more churches, monasteries, nunneries and other religious 
buildings than any other city in Latin America. Cuzco was recently de- 
clared to be the archaeological capital of South America by the last Ameri- 
canista Congress. Its earliest ruins probably go back at least two thousand 
years and for hundreds of years it was the Inca capital. This year Cuzco 
celebrates the four hundredth anniversary of its refounding as a Spanish 


city. 
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CITY OF THE SUN 


Cuzco—the Ancient Capital of the Inca Empire 


By CARLETON BEALS 


ULL of rich memories, strange imaginings, I come from 
the lofty City of the Sun, where ten centuries ago Manco 
Capac, the first Inca ruler, struck the soil with his golden 


staff of empire—Cuzco. 
City of male mountains, of old fortresses, of conquering war- 


riors, of bold towers on uplifted crags, a city chained to the 
Sun with golden links. 

There the Sun rules. There the Sun consorted with Mama 
Ocllo, sister-wife of Manco Capac—of such myths are relig- 


ions and dynasties founded; so was incestuousness concealed, 
and the divine right of the Incas established. Mankind loves 
to be ruled by lies. In Cuzco, Sun is God; the Incas were 
Children of the Sun by direct descent. 

I prayed in the Temple of the Sun and in the Temple of 
the Dawn before the gigantic altars of the Andes. I lost my- 


self in the labyrinth of narrow zigzag streets that weave a pat- 
tern of strange life between ancient stones about the mys- 
terious palace of the Great King. 


Aurora Caceres, 


Like 


Grace Line 


THE INCA’S THRONE 


Near the walls of the Fortress of Sacsahuaman, the Incas carved a series of seats and steps out of the solid rock. Before this so-called Inca’s Throne 
there is an open space which may have been used as a parade ground or place of general assembly. 
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Peruvian poetess, through gauzy curtains that seemed woven 
in the Egypt of the Pharaos, I heard the soft sighs of damsels 
waiting their gallants, hopefully fingering their condor-tongue 
amulets of love. In a little high-walled plaza, I also found 
the seven witches invoking our Lady of the Moon and hounds 
wailing death about a strange image. Out of a bird-cage tem- 
ple, on the top of massive Tiahuanaco stones, priests came out, 
crucifixes uplifted for Corpus, scattering holy water over massed 
Indians rocking to a festival rhythm as ancient as Raymi; as 
of old, greeting the dawn in a city that once had temples 
and gardens of gold, temples and gardens of silver—a city 
chained to the Sun with golden links. 

When Huascar’s birth was solemnly celebrated, the main 
plaza was marked off with a great encircling chain of solid 
gold—symbol of power on earth and union with the Sun. The 
sacred chain, to avoid all profanation, was thrown into the 
depths of Lake Titicaca, that inland ocean suspended in the 
Andean heights. Today nations merely sell their souls for 
gold... gold ... more gold. ... People starve amid heaps of 
Midas gold... . 

Cuzco is America’s Toledo, an imperial episcopal city, 
Christian altars set among idolatrous altars. Santo Domingo, 
once the Sun temple, is like Santo Cristo de la Luz and Santa 
Maria la Blanca among older Jewish and Moorish walls; the 
streets twist out like those from the Zocadover. A sandaled 
Indian stroking a guitar in the soft night before a balcony 


reinvokes a Moorish sultaness imprisoned behind harem lat- 
tices—a beautiful bronze princess in gold and purple, shining 
with the emeralds of the cult. Only an Indian chanting a 
yaravi, but that wailing melody came, not merely out of the 
whining winds of the Andes, but from the soft sad dreams 
of Moorish Spain. . . . Strange confusions of time and place 
and race. . . 

Fiesta in Cuzco is like a meadow filled with blood-red flow- 
ers, a moving sea of red—pathetic beauty of bewildered hope. 

From the balconies hang ancient tapestries, rugs, bright 
scarves, Manila silks; the people turn their houses outwards, 
toward the plaza, toward the city, toward the Sun. 

The tide of brown folk comes waving branches with white 
waxen leaves that flutter loose, rise, and fall and float over 
the plaza like a sea of white butterflies. 

Passion of Jesus! What more appropriate than the red muc- 
chho flower, cut by the venerating Indians only one day in 
the year? Like a gory sacrifice, its blood-red petals flow about 
Our Lord of Earthquakes; day and night, candles burn at his 
feet. Once this image came white from Spain. Perpetual 


smoke has converted the lacquer into a humble brown robe; 
smoke and the years and the prayers of brown folk have turned 
it brown, have turned it Indian. The image stands in a dark 
corner like an Incan waiting for the light to dawn over cen- 
tury-prolonged slavery. 

This Christ, condemned to the dark like brown folk, weeps, 


James Sawders from Nesmith 


THE CHURCH OF LA CAMPANIA 


Cuzco is America’s Toledo, an imperial city built high in the Andes and rich in the ecclesiastical architecture of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, Here, seen through the old Portales, is the Church of La Campania which possesses a magnificent altar made from the gold pillaged 
from the Incas. 


~ 
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CARRYING THE SACRED IMAGE 


Aerial Explorations from Soibelman 


Corpus Christi day is celebrated in Cuzco with elaborate religious pageantry. Sacred images, under canopies of lace and satin, are carried through 
the streets in processions led by priests and acolytes; the churches are thronged with Indians from the surrounding countryside; and the windows 
and balconies of the houses are bright with tapestries, colored shawls and flowers. 


perspires, trembles, . . . He lives, he gives, he protects. . 
From Christian temples the trail leads to old mysteries and 


glories, to the old city, not so 
much that of the earliest In- 
cas, which huddled upon a 
narrow strip of westward slop- 
ing land between the Huatanay 
and Tullumaya, noisy rivers 
rushing from the Sacsahua- 
man heights to the Cusimayu, 
but the late Incaic Cuzco, 
whose splendors Inca Roca 
first envisioned, which Pacha- 
cutee with thousands of work- 
men built up during twenty 
years of planning, and which 
in its heydey, according to 
Ondegardo, had three hundred 
twenty native shrines. To the 
northwest towers Sacsahua- 
man, crowned by its stately 
old fortress; to the southeast 
are the Pumpa Chupan (Puma 
Trail) fields; between the 
two streams lies the most 
venerated Cuzco. On the west 
stretched Huaycay Pata, the 


race Line 


THE FORTRESS OF SACSAHUAMAN 


The walls of the Inca stronghold at Cuzco have withstood earthquakes 

and the destructive fury of the Spanish conquerors. Immense blocks 

of, stone, some of them measuring over twenty feet high and twelve 

feet thick, are fitted together smoothly without the use of mortar. 

The precision of the workmanship is unequalled by ancient European 

architecture despite the fact that the Inca builders did not have iron 
or steel instruments, cranes or pulleys, or draught animals, 


holy terrace, six hundred feet long, the very axis of the empire. 
Here at Sacsahuaman the pageant of history comes vividly 


to mind. Once more through 
the streets pass sumptuous 
Incan parades and priestly 
processions; warriors bring 
corn to the feet of Mama-Sara, 
Mother Maize; once moru 
arises the victory chant: 


From his skull we shall drink, 

We shall adorn ourselves with hii 
teeth; 

His bones will serve us as flutes, 

With his skin for a drum we shall 
dance. 


Plaza masses lift arms to the 
Sun God and dance around 
the golden rope in gyrations 
profane and sacred—an ar- 
chaic voluptuousness under a 
shower of flowers and white 
butterfly leaves. 

No longer is Manco Capac’s 
Coleampata Palace deserted, 
no longer in ruins. Stark 
and strong as of old, it is 
sonorous with music, shining 


tll tt, 


with dalmatics. Through its stone cloisters, the favorite nobles 
pass languidly in their litters, Slaves, nude torsos gleaming 
from ancient flambeaux, prostrate themselves, foreheads on cold 
stones—those postures immortalized forever by older clay- 
workers in rapt designs on the sides of old holy huacas. 

Near here a lowly herder, a Ilama-michec, thanks to his per- 
sonal charms and a love philter given to him by a demon in a 
mountain cave, wooed away a fair damsel from Emperor Sinchi 
Roca himself. 

The spirit of Princess Sumac Tica, obliged to commit sui- 
cide for love, comes down from the mountain heights in a rope 
of silver water; those crossing the stone-paved bridges kneel 
down to drink the white blood of a princess, who once caressed 
pet lions and puma pups. 

Once more they drag out an adultress to hang her by her 
hair, from some lofty crag. She croons her lament: “Father 
Condor carry me hence; Brother Falcon guide me hence.” 

Once more, pilgrims come from every corner of the empire 
over a thousand miles of stone-carved road and swinging fiber 


bridges, and mass in the plaza. The sacerdotes burn coca in- 
cense in twelve huge gold urns in the vast Coricancha, the 
Palace of Gold, and sprinkle holy water brought through golden 
pipes to the fountain of the five gold spouts—just as the dawn 
Sun leaps through the portals to strike ‘the great golden disk, 
studded with emeralds and precious stones. From this reflected 
glory, light glistens on golden jewelled walls, the whole temple 
fills with a crackling flame. 

Once more the whole city lifts up in pans of religious 
praise. In the Moon chapel, the Mother of the Incas stands 
stately, hands clasped in silver peace—she is all silver. Three 
other chapels are a host of stars forming the bright court of 
the Sister of the Sun—Chasca, “the star with long curly hair,” 
Venus and the Pleiades. Others honor the Sun’s dread min- 
isters of vengeance, Thunder and Lightning; in still another, 
people pray for peace to the Rainbow under radiant multi- 
colored arch-spanned walls, 

Everywhere gold and silver. All the holy vessels, the im- 
mense chicha-libation vases, perfume censers, holy water ewers, 


Ewing Galloway 


A PLAZA IN CUZCO 


Cuzco remains a city of the Spanish conquest in which the characteristics of two civilizations are curiously blended. 


The two-storied houses 


with their tiled roofs, balconies and patios, the cathedrals and monasteries, the plazas and narrow cobbled streets are built into the very ruins of the 


Inca capital. 


In almost every street there are Inca or pre-Inca walls, arches, and doorways and the great cathedral of Santo Domingo stands 


upon the foundations of the Temple of the Sun. 


the very pipes, the temple reservoirs, even the agricultural in- 
struments, and the imitation fruits, flowers and animals in the 
sacred orchards—all were of gold and silver. The Inca mum- 
mies, each on a gold chair, had robes heavy with gold and 
jewels. From the Sun Temple alone the Conquerors tore out 
seven hundred gold wall-plates. 

Has the old power vanished? Once more, Inca warriors, 
lances uplifted, pace the triple-walled terraces of cyclopean 
Sacsahuaman; there again, the old-time battle of Manco rages; 
the city swirls to its doom in smoke and flames; there Cahuilde 
hurls himself to death—a death that spelled finis to the great 
empire. 

Now the Spanish conquerors snarl over the broken remains 
of the realm. Now comes Pizarro, the swineherd, with a 
flourish of trumpets; he wears the rich velvet suit given him 
by Cortes of Mexico. Now comes Roman-like rebel Carbajal 
roaring with laughter to execute three hundred haughty 
cavaliers. 

Now the Inquisitors meet in black hoods in dark stone cham- 
bers smelling of torture and fanaticism and blood. Indians are 
flogged and sliced and sent to the mines for refusing the true 
faith, for remembering the days of Inca glories. .. . 

Here are the imperial baths, covered with velvet moss, the 
Bath of the Nusta, hidden among trees, where once princesses 
laved themselves. Perhaps from those banks concealed courte- 
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THE CATHEDRAL FROM THE AIR 


sans spied upon those lush 
bronze bodies—would today 
the great Goddess Cauillaca, 
adversary of profanations, 
turn them into stones as of 
old, as is told of Carirava 
Viracocha? 

On the Sacsahuaman esplanade were held the imperial festi- 
vals; the Incas viewed them from the Big Rock Suchuna, a stone 
throne, its steps polished by the love of centuries. Twenty- 
seven other stone seats of varied forms to accommodate the 
body in different postures descend in hierarchical order. 

There in the Huraca feast quivered the sensitive puberty 
flesh of maidens, brought to dance and be loved in religious 
Sun orgies. Part of the imperial training. The Prince and 
young Incas from eighteen to twenty years were submitted to 
severe physical trials, even obliged to endure lashing without 
a whimper; their food was restricted to inure them to rigors. 
Physical trials were accompanied by excessive love trials... . 
During their month of training, they slept constantly with four- 
teen to fifteen year girls. Even when they dashed all day 
up and down mountains and slept where they could, in the 
fields, in swamps or on rocks, young girls were provided them. 

The feast closed with the images of the Sun and Moon in 
procession and the distending of the neophytes’ ears with gold 


cloister. 
sides of the plaza. 


red roof and patio. 
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In this aerial photograph we look down upon 
one of the largest plazas in Cuzco. The great 
cathedral of Santo Domingo stands in the center 
foreground. On another side of the square is 
the cathedral of La Merced with its large stone 
Arcaded shops surround the other 
Elsewhere are the closely 
crowded houses of the city, each with its tiled 


NATIVE POLICE 


The conquering Pizarro established a native police force which still 
exists. These two Quechua guardians of the law are part of that 
organization and they carry the silver bound staffs of office which are 


handed down from father to son. 


disks—then a last orgy among flowers, chicha- 
drinking, dancing, music, love, until mind and 
body were dulled in a sensualism all-consuming, 
an apotheosis of materialism. 

In huge Ollantaytambo—Mighty Palace— 
lived Ollantay—Military Governor of Antisuyo 
(one of the four main regions of the empire) ; 
but not one of the imperial caste. At Inca 
Pachacutec’s court Ollantay dared fall in love 
with Infanta Cussi Cuyllar. Their love was 
mutual, beyond mortal limits: Ollantay de- 
termined to overleap the rigid rules of hierar- 
chy and make her his wife. Supreme sacerdote 
Huillac Homa tried to dissuade na and be- 
trayed him to the emperor. 

The girl was promptly locked up in Acclahua- 
sis, the Convent of the Virgins of the Sun. 

The impetuous lover stormed into revolt to 
conquer the crown and recover his bride. 
Pachacutec died without ever having been able 
to subdue the fiery rebel. 

The Princess doubly shamed the royal caste 
by giving birth to a child—she called him Imac 
Sumac, “How Beautiful!” 

The emperor’s son, Yupanqui, on taking the 
throne, through the treachery of General 
Ruminahui, Sie pretended to join the rebels, 
finally captured Ollantay, But instead of chas- 
tising his prisoner, Yupanqui allowed the lovers 
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to marry with all the imperial pomp that was customary. 

By the river on the way to Ollantaytambo rises a smooth 
cliff with a grotesque design, a blood-red figure with open arms, 
known as “The Inca Bathed in Blood”—a guard of Ollantay. 
In Ollantaytambo are two gigantic stones worshipped long after 
the Conquest which many declare to be the two lovers set there 
side by side eternally. 


* * * * 


Cuzco. Two cities. Two cities which embrace yet spurn 
each other. 

Though the Quechuas are beaten to the dust, the Inca capital 
still predominates. Though ruined, its spirit rules; it is still 
cyclical, monumental, gigantesque. What a thirst for im- 
mensity! It is the base which holds up the glistening Spanish 
city like a toy, a beautiful toy with Churrigueresque fripperies, 
coquettish Moorish balconies, slender palace arches and jasper 
zocalos. 

Both old Cuzco and less old Cuzco are of stone, stone every- 
where—hbeautiful darkness, polished like velvet. 

The same stones that parapetted the Inca warriors, which 
held up the Sun-gold temple and the palaces, now hold up 
the Christian convents, monasteries and chapels, save that now 
the old Chacan reservoir, holding several hundred thousand 
gallons of water, and all the underground canals, have been 
destroyed and clogged, so that modern Cuzco is neither so clean 
nor so healthful as the Incan metropolis. 

Those ancient stones! How the Incans loved the straight 
line, scarcely a curve, scarcely any decorations, only now and 
then bas-reliefs; and on the way to Huayna Capac’s palace, 
the great blocks carved with snakes, frogs and other reptiles— 
ancient announcement of the Amaru-Cancha zoological gar- 
dens. Mostly these evenly carved stones reflect a government 
paternally severe, saturated with rigid solemnity; those huge 
volcanic blocks tell more of ancient psychology than many a 
written chronicle. 

In comparison the Spanish city is parvenu, slight, nervous, 
beautiful, and in any other setting than gigantic stones and 
gigantic mountains, might even be considered impressive. 


(Continued on page 40) 


SELLING CHICHA 


Chicha is the favorite native beverage of Peru. This vendor keeps his supply in three 
earthenware bottles and one tin cup serves for all customers. 


Natives put out in little boats at Wenchow with gasoline and oil supplies to refuel the Sikorsky amphibian which flies China’s mail along the 


* coastal route from Shanghai to Canton. 


Passengers as well as mail are carried on the coastal route. 


CHINA’S MAIL GOES THROUGH 


HE DASH from Marathon, the message to Garcia, the Pony 


in civilization’s age-old 


Express—all magnificent feats 

struggle to speed up communi- 
cation—can hardly compare with 
the unsung drama of the Chinese 
postal service, whose history for 
more than three thousand years 
has been interwoven with that of 
Oriental transportation. Curiously 
enough, the most primitive and 
the most modern postal transporta- 
tion methods exist today in the 
Republic of China almost side by 
side. Travelers watching a bare- 
foot coolie jogging along a narrow 
foot path with bags balanced on 
the ends of a pole may be startled 
suddenly by the roar of an air- 
plane speeding through the skies 
overhead. Both are doing their 
part to make certain that China’s 
mail goes through! 

There is no mistaking the cour- 
iers of Chinese mail whether they 
are on the ground or in the air. 
Green is the identifying color of- 
ficially designated for men and 
machines engaged in the Chinese 
postal service. The green uniforms 


By Foot-Courier, River Boat and Airplane 


By WILLIAM E. BERCHTOLD 


FAST FOOT COURIER 


Foot couriers still carry the bulk of China’s mail over 230,- 

000 miles of inland routes. This speedy courier, with mail 

sacks slung over his shoulder on a pole, is passing the fa- 
mous Lungmen Temple at Honanfu in Honan Province. 


on the postmen, the green hulls and fuselages of the aircraft, 
the green markings on boats which ply the endless network of 


Chinese rivers and canals all indi- 
cate to the literate and illiterate 
alike that the mails are on their 
way. It serves as a warning to 
brigands who prey on travelers in 
the wastes of the hinterland and 
robbers who plunder the junks of 
the rivermen. It serves as a re- 
assuring sign to those who may 
have letters or money to entrust to 
the postal service for communica- 
tion to other parts of the country. 
Both brigand and honest citizen 
alike have a wholesome respect for 
the agents and transports of the 
Chinese Post Office. 

On the upper reaches of the 
Yangtze river, junks carry mail 
against a current whose tumbling, 
swirling, frothing waters seem to 
boil in the treacherous rapids. 
Generations of Chinese boatmen 
have pushed through these whirl- 
pools that the mail might go 
through! From the bow of the 
junk, tow ropes stretch, taut as 
power lines, to curl around the 
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FAITHFUL CARRIERS OF THE MAIL 
Mule carts move the Chinese mail through many parts of Chihli 
Province (above), while sturdy postboats brave the rapids of the 
Yangtze River pulled by trackers who wind tow ropes around their 
bodies (center) and postmen mounted on little mules speed the mails 
through rugged country (below). The postman in the lower picture, 
clothed in a green uniform of a hue which sets him off from all 
other riders, is typical of the inland couriers. 


shoulders and bodies of trackers who trudge along the narrow 
tow path on the edge of the gorge. Foot by foot they fight 
their way through the rapids. Hour after hour they toil until 
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» his progress as he jogs on through the night. 


. 


the picturesque boats are on their way again with the mail. 
Through these same gorges, far above the forbidding rapids, 
flying boats now wing their way over the course which boat- 
men and trackers have followed for generations. Chungking, 
the wealthy capital of Szechwan, is two weeks or more from 
Shanghai by the fastest river boat mail service. The green- 
hulled Loening flying boats of the Chinese National Aviation 
Corporation have cut the journey to two days. Yet both junk and 
airplane remain at their tasks on the Yangtze route, providing 
those who probe into the story of China’s postal system a sharply 
contrasting study of Chinese postal transportation media, 

The few great rivers of China and its maze of canals have 
long provided the main arteries for mail transportation. Almost 
every conceivable type of boat has been employed in the service. 
Modern steamships ply the more navigable stretches. Pictur- 
esque junks fling their huge varicolored sails to the wind. 
Coolies trudge endlessly on treadmills to propel low-built stern 
paddlers. Barge-like hulks,are towed through the canals. Rafts 
made from inflated buffalo skins are paddled on the Yellow 
River. Oars and foot power are used in a half dozen other types 
of watercraft. Sturdy water buffalo pull boats across those vast 
marshy stretches. 

On the inland routes, pack animals and wheeled vehicles of 
every description haul the heaviest mails. There are only 12,- 
000 miles of motor roads used for mail transportation in all 
China, fewer miles of roads than some states have in America, 
notably New York, Louisiana, Pennsylvania and Texas. Rail- 
roads link a few of the most accessible large centers with some 
7,000 miles of track. But railroads and motor roads are new 
developments in the transportation of Chinese mail; it will 
be many years before they carry the bulk of the mail, if they 
ever do. Two-wheeled carts driven by mules are used in many 
sections of the country. Camel caravans move heavy mails 
between Kalgan and Urga in Chihli province. Burros are com- 
mon with their heavily laden packs hiding their sturdy bodies. 
Wheelbarrows, rigged so that one man can push and another 
pull, are used for heavy mails on some routes. Couriers are 
often mounted on stocky little horses or burros where “excep- 
tionally * +t” s*vice is required. 

The foot courier is still the mainstay of the mail transporta- 
tion system, although China is a country as large as the United 
States and has a population more than three times as great. 
They are the real heroes of the Chinese postal service. Strong, 
docile fellows, they move along the narrow paths which wind 
tortuously through rock strewn foothills and across deserts 
and plains. Their loads would be back-breaking to most men 
and the pace they must keep, intolerable; but the courier moves 
along without complaint. Bags of mail hang suspended from 
both ends of a pole on the courier’s shoulder. He must trot 
forty miles with that load before his day is done, finally turning 
the mail over to a night courier whose bobbing lantern marks 
Night and day 
the foot couriers keep up their pace to move the “fast” mails 
across the countryside. They have done so for centuries, keep- 
ing a pace which many an Occidental long distance runner 
might envy. 

There are no roads through the wilderness which separates 
many cities and towns and villages, only foet paths which have 
been worn into the soil by generation after generation of shuf- 
fling feet transporting the mail. Some paths have been crudely 
paved with stones set a pace apart to make the going easier. 
Sometimes the country is desolate, more often it is beautifully 
picturesque. The foot paths occasionally take on the appear- 
ance of crude staircases built in the sides of the hills which 
they must traverse, or end abruptly at a stream or river which 
must be crossed. The courier may have to climb hand over 
hand on a rope strand across a gorge, step gingerly from stone 
to stone in spanning a stream, or permit himself to be paddled 
precariously in a tub-like ferry. Bridges, sometimes of roughly 
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NOTHING STOPS THE FAST COURIER 


Walls around many ancient Chinese cities are being torn down, but 

where they still remain, as in this city of Honan, the foot courier of 

the Chinese Post Office is often hauled up with his mail sack over 

the city wall. These foot couriers cover as much as forty miles in a 
day, air mail covers as much ground in twenty minutes. 


quarried stone and more often of wood with matted straw as a 
covering, aid in speeding the courier across many natural ob- 
stacles. Not even a city wall is sufficient to slow the fast couriers 
in reaching their destinations, provisions being made to haul 
both mail and courier up the sides of some walls which still 
surround Chinese cities. The old walls are fast disappearing; 
each year sees several partly torn down or completely obliter- 
ated, so the lot of the foot courier in future years is certain to 
improve. 

The longest courier route in the world still in operation is 
that between the terminus of the Lung-Hai rai!- 
road and Yutien, 4,200 miles over which the 
mails move by fast couriers carrying light bags 
and pack animals with heavier loads. The mo- 
tor road is beginning to cut into this long over- 
land service which has been maintained for 
generations by foot couriers alone; one section 
of the route has already been motorized. Foot 
couriers still provide service for China’s mail 
over more than 230,000 miles of inland routes. 
This is more than ten times the mileage of 
railroads, motor transports and airlines com- 
bined. 

China was maintaining a postal service long 
before Christ was born. The I Chan or Im- 
perial Government Courier Service is mentioned 
in the records of the Chow dynasty, some 3,000 
years ago, and had a continuous history in the 
transportation of government communications 
from that time until 1912, when the Chinese 
Post Office took over its functions following the 
Revolution. From time immemorial, the Min- 
chu or native posting agencies operated along- 
side the I Chan, with their native posting hongs 
well established in the most populous provinces. 
Unhampered by official legislation, the Min- 
chu fixed rates (charging the sender one-half 
the postal rate and the addressee the other half ) 
and held a monopoly on the transportation 
of mail by steamers for all inter-port corre- 
spondence. While the carrying of Minchu mails 
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AIR MAIL SAVES DAYS AND WEEKS 


This map of China’s principal air mail routes illustrates graphically 

the time saved by transportation of mail by air over the slower foot 

courier and native boat. The figures in brackets indicate the num- 

ber of days saved by air mail from Shanghai to the principal cities 
served by the flying mail carriers. 


by railway and steamer is now forbidden, smuggling of mails 
by Minchu agents is still common. 

The Chinese Post Office of modern times dates back only 
to 1861, with 1896 as the date of its formal establishment by 
Imperial Decree. When foreigners first came to China and 
made their residence at Peking (now Peiping), the postal serv- 
ice was closely connected with the customs, and government 
couriers were put into service between Shanghai and Peking 
to carry Legation and Customs mails. The national post of- 


(Continued on page 46) 


KWANGTUNG CYCLIST 


Bicycles are used by the rural postmen to collect and deliver the mails in many of the 
Chinese provinces. This postman in Kwangtung province will sell stamps, cash a money 
order, deliver mail or collect it as he makes his rounds. His typical green uniform 
marks him for the edification of the illiterate and literate alike. He is a real Chinese 


institution. 
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DEMONSTRATION IN 
RED SQUARE 


When Moscow holds its great 
May Day demonstration tens 
of thousands of workers parade 
through Red Square where they 
are reviewed by government 
officials, The Red Square is one 
of the most impressive open 
spaces in any European capital. 
On one side it is flanked by the 
walls of the Kremlin which 
may be seen extending from the 
lower right hand corner of this 
aerial photograph to the upper 
right hand corner. Beneath the 
Kremlin’s walls in the center 
of the Square stands Lenin’s 
tomb of red granite which 
serves as a tribune on cere- 
monial occasions. At the fur- 
ther end of the Square is the 
Cathedral of St. Basil built in 
the sixteenth century by Ivan 
the Terrible. 
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FROM A 
RUSSIAN NOTEBOOK 


By Red Steamer to Leningrad—GClimpses of the 
New Life in the Soviet Capital 


By MATTHEW JOSEPHSON 


Matthew Josephson, the author of “The Robber Barons,” 
has recently returned from Europe where he has been 
traveling on a Guggenheim Fellowship. In the following 
article, after describing the trip to Leningrad on a Soviet 
steamer, he gives some of his impressions of life 
in Moscow.—Enitor1aL Norte. 


HE FEW PASSENGERS of the S.S. Siberia had been 

warned that this would be the last trip of the season, and 

subject to delays, as the harbor of Leningrad was usually 
frozen solid several weeks before Christmas. Thus we had 
only ourselves to blame when we found we were playing arc- 
tic explorers for three days in the ice fields of the Eastern 
Baltic, a few miles from Kronstadt. 

For what was supposed to be the last night we had been 
promised a ball on shipboard, in the forward saloon, the sail- 
ors and stewardesses entertaining the passengers with music and 
dancing. But owing to the comparative seriousness of the sit- 
uation—even moving at a snail’s pace through the ice, the ship 
or its propellers might be strained or damaged—there is much 
work for the crew and the officers all night. A dozen other 
vessels are stuck in the ice nearby, each holding itself at a 
respectable distance from the others and in line, waiting to 
move into Leningrad harbor behind the lane made by the ice- ships make a boulevard of lights. It is like a night of féte, 
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WINTER SPORTS IN MOSCOW 


Skiing is one of the favorite sports in Moscow. The first snowfall brings hundr 
of girls and boys to the ski-station in Sokolniki Park. 


breakers. The two Russian icebreakers circle about the mer- and the air is mild. The passengers and several of the steward- 
chant vessels, escorting or extricating now one, now another, esses have gathered on the bridge deck to watch the maneuvers. 
as a hen leads her chicks. The icebreakers and the line of _ Upon an invitation which we convey to them, they sing songs 
merchant vessels signal to for us. Their voices are not trained, but are pure and unaf- 
each other continually with fected. Their old Russian folk-songs are very fine; some are 
eee re ORE ; their powerful searchlights, sad, others are given to triumphant, staccato choruses which 

Aral ak sak peers jee amr which play brilliantly and go echoing over the mysterious, solidified sea. 
sections of the city. Here will be one of the | make a holiday illumination During eleven days out of London, the Red Boat interested 
| main stations of the new Moscow subway over the ice-fields. me deeply. For one thing, so much nonsense has been written 
: Ss ial a tala ee ele Here in this barrenness the — about it, as by that wild Irish novelist, O'Flaherty. For an- 


huge new hotel is nearing completion. 
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Sovfoto 
In this winter view of Moscow from the Miskvoretsky Bridge across 
the Moscow River the snow-covered domes of St. Basil’s Cathedral 
are visible in the distance. 


Sovfoto 
Dressed in their native cloaks of brightly colored silks these visitors 


from the Asiatic republic of Uzbekistan are sightseeing in the Soviet 
Capital. 


Sovfoto 
Sport and physical education are given every encouragement by re 
Soviet Government and there are over six million members of sport- 
ing organizations. At Moscow, Leningrad, Bakou and Kharkov four 
Institutes of Physical Culture, working in conjunction with scientific 
institutes, are training instructors of physical education for work in 
schools throughout the whole Soviet Union. This group of physical 
culturists is demonstrating before Lenin’s tomb in Red Square. 
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other it represented to me, at the start, the U. S. S. R. in minia- 
ture. After all a steamship, even one of five thousand tons, 
is one of the most modern and complex machines. It is a 
factory and a hotel or community (with its organization and 
government) as well as an engine of transportation. It meant 
much to feel that aboard this ship, under socialist direction, 
and flying the red flag of the hammer and sickle, there was 
little difference in security or comfort from that to be found 
on other vessels operating under the “lash” of a presumed cap- 
italist initiative. 

Quarters are clean; food, Russian cuisine, is simple and only 
too ample. The Russians are very proud of their Shipping 
Trust and its Russian-built oil-burning vessels, and I assume 
that the technical management here at least is adequate. The 
crew and officers work on the plan of “socialist competition,” 
which involves a quota and bonus system. Their pay is thirty 
per cent in foreign valuta, or gold money. The sailors sleep 
two in a cabin which, I am told, is unusual on merchant ves- 
sels. The captain is in supreme command; but there is a 
soviet on board, its secretary elected from among the crew, which 
has some advisory rights, but chiefly devotes itsélf to educational 
and social activities on board. 

The members of the crew are shabbily dressed; at least 
their outer clothing is inordinately dirty, ragged and greasy. 
Russian workers, now as before, I am told, still show little rev- 
erence for their working clothes. For the cold weather they 
wear old overcoats, supplemented with great waddings of felt, 
hide, fur and indeed “everything but the family mattress.” (The 
officers have good uniforms, worn with a certain studied neg- 
ligence.) At the dock in London, an ill-clad, unshaven little 
sailor dropped his work and helped me to my cabin with ny 
baggage. Out of old bourgeois habit, I took out a silver piece 
to give him. With an odd smile and a gesture of refusal, he 
trotted off to work. Several days later I met him in the “Lenin 
corner,” the sailors’ club room in the stern of the ship; his 
outer covering removed, he now appeared neat and clean, 
shaven and washed. He was a youth of education, of lively and 
delightful manners. It seems that he was a communist, secre- 
tary of the ship’s soviet, and its favorite after-dinner speaker. 

Unlike many sailors on European vessels, the Russians look 
you straight in the eye, frankly and genially. These men who 
serve Russia abroad are carefully picked and well-treated, usu- 
ally the most loyal and incorruptible of communists and kom- 
somols. Among the younger ones, of highly varied race and 
complexion, I found ardent, ambitious men; I also found, prob- 
ably in the majority, light-hearted, fun-loving and easy-going 
characters. As a people the Russians have always been known 
to possess unusual charm, and I experienced this as often as 
other travelers. 

Nights I frequented the “Lenin corner,” with its bust of 
Lenin, its portrait of Stalin, its old-fashioned pictures of scenes 
of ‘the 1917 Revolution, and its shelves of books and pamphlets. 
I played chess with four friends among the crew who could 
talk with me in languages commonly understood. 

There was a burly sailor with a stentorian voice who had 
toiled under the British flag in other days. There were two 
hundred fifty pounds of him. He abounded in the phrases and 
slogans of the new day in Russia. “On the capitalist ships,” 
he exclaimed in strong Cockney, “the more you cringe the bet- 
ter they treat you. Here we are all comrades. The captain 
is in command because of his knowledge, his ability, not be- 
cause he belongs to a superior class. When he comes here among 
us in the Lenin corner he is our equal. All for one and one 
for all we work.” 

He, like all the others, was proud of the recent economic 
progress of Russia, and reflected the special efforts made on 
behalf of the manual laborers in this non-capitalist society. 
“The State takes good care of us. We have security. We get 
vacations with full pay, in rest places. You must go and see 


the workers’ club in Leningrad and Moscow, the cooperatives, 
the ecreches for the children, their theaters, moving pictures, 
reading rooms. Go and you will see what we have done. And 
where do workers in capitalist ships go for their amusement? 
To public houses!” The last words he uttered with infinite 
explosive scorn. Who had ever before heard a sailor, especially 
an old sailor, running down public houses? 

On another evening I witnessed the Social Science Hour. The 
ship’s doctor and second officer were in charge. The pupils 
were three of the young stewardesses who waited on us and 
cleaned our cabins, an old woman who cooked in the foe’sle and 
two common sailors, one of them particularly backward-looking. 
For these the doctor very patiently began the regular course 
of instruction in the doctrines of Marx and Lenin. He out- 
lined the history and recent political development of Russia; 
he interpreted the crisis in the world outside, point by point. 
They listened. Who knows if they comprehended? To me, 
it was impressive enough that at this moment, upon scores or 
hundreds of Soviet ships wherever they were, in the Baltic, the 
Caspian Sea, or the Pacific Ocean, the education and direction 
of the workers’ minds was being carried on without fail. Noth- 
ing was overlooked. The word went forth and spread every- 
where, as from a central directing brain; the masses, young 
and old, were gripped by a far-reaching control which preached 
eternally the rightness and justice of its collectivist program, ex- 
horting all to a common aspiration, toward a single goal: “the 


building of socialism.” In this systematic, zealous, far-spread- 
ing labor of education, I felt an energy and purposefulness 
whose force it would be foolish to underestimate. 


Our noses pressed to the windows of the forward saloon, we 
passengers cheered and urged on the Siberia through the lane 
of broken ice. Thus at last we docked in Leningrad, and after 
but a brief halt, I rushed by the night train to Moscow. In 
Leningrad, and especially at its waterfront, I had noted at once 
an immense activity, a turmoil of wrecking, building and pro- 
ducing, recalling to me forcibly the deliberate lethargy to be 
seen in the Western lands, where capital is timid. The un- 
loading of our ship was done in two ways: part by small, busy 
power-trucks, and the rest by slow horse-drawn sledges, the 
horses wearing the old high, wooden collars. In Leningrad as 
in Moscow I felt always the contrast between the Old and the 
New; between the still existing cathedrals or the monuments 
of the Romanoffs, and the eight-cylinder motor cars of the 
Bolsheviks, between the vast pompous plazas and government 
palaces in Empire style, and the dark, swift-moving torrents 
of people, clad in motley winter dress, flowing past them. 

The first moments of a walk alone in Moscow were immense; 
I felt as if I must cling to the walls along the street or hide 
in doorways. Here were faces of a most unfamiliar cast, people 
of every race embraced in the wide U. S. S. R., in every variety 


Sovtoto 


THE NEW PALACE OF LABOR 


A huge administration building recently completed, the Palace of Labor on the banks of the Moscow River is typical of the new structures which 
are so rapidly transforming the appearance of the Soviet capital. Moscow has more than doubled its size since the Revolution. Despite the number 
of new apartment houses which have been built, the housing problem remains acute. 
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Seuiate 
TRAFFIC IN RED SQUARE 

As Russia’s industrialization proceeds, the flow of motor cars and 

trucks through the streets of the capital increases. The clumsy 

drosky, symbol of pre-revolutionary Russia, is gradually disappearing. 


Sovfoto 


PROTECTING THE PEDESTRIAN 


To regulate traffic in Moscow, the Russians have borrowed a word 
from English: the letters painted on the pavement at this street cross- 
ing in Sverdlov Square spell “stop.” 


of fur or cloth hat and greatcoat and boots useful in sub-zero 
weather, marching by “in great droves, thousands upon thou- 
sands of them, coming from all directions. Moscow’s old walls 
fairly burst with its population. It was a crowd roughly 
dressed for the most part; the women wearing dark shawls 
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SOM fe 


THE NEWS DEALER 


Russians are omnivorous readers of newspapers, periodicals and 
books. The circulation of Pravda and the other great Russian dailies 
runs into millions of copies. 


4 
Sovfoto 


about their heads and drawn in under the chin, lent their 
special character. The strongly marked faces recalled old 
Dutch or Flemish paintings seen in the Hermitage at Lenin- 
grad by Breughels, Van Ostade, Steen. But soon one would 
be at home among them, conscious only of their amiable traits. 

The famous horizon of Moscow, with its onion domes and 
asparagus church spires and gilded roofs, is being jostled and 
shaken a good deal by the recent construction in progress. 
Everywhere there is the eruption of the hastily made square 
and bulky buildings set up for government offices, stores or 
dwelling places, with an effect unfriendly to the old Byzantine 
architecture. Still more incongruous are the pseudo-elegant 
hotels, and the worn tenement houses or mansions of the recent 
Tzarist period. 

In the center of town the windows of shops and department 
stores were invitingly and brightly lit. The buzzing crowds 
fiowed in and out of them good-naturedly. I saw few lines. I 
saw quantities of merchandise, somewhat more coarsely pack- 
aged than in the West. Prices seemed dear where they would 
be cheap in America, and vice-versa; quality varied sharply. 
When I entered a shop to purchase some small article no half- 
dozen lackeys leaped to attention or clutched at my hat or held 
the door for me. The speed and subservient alacrity of 
all distributive agencies enjoyed by those who have money in 
their pockets in the capitalist lands are not equalled in collec- 
tivist Russia. In shops as in theaters, cinemas, trains or tram- 
ways, you fight your way slowly through a ubiquitous crowd, 
a good-natured, cheerful proletarian crowd, for such merchan- 
dise, amusement or transportation as you need. In the good 
Tzar Nicholas’ day, I am told there were no such crowds in 
any one’s way. They were kept submerged in slums of the city, 
or chained to their grimy villages. 

Without exception, all of the Muscovites I spoke to, foreign 
as well as native, alluded gratefully to the enormous improve- 
ment in the lot of the consumer which had been witnessed in 
1933. Food, fruits and clothing (especially of the sturdy kind) 
could be had in the greatest abundance known since the NEP 
days: in the cooperatives, by way of a worker’s card, as well 
as in the Torgsins, which require valuta. But it was notable 
that the “open shops,” where one could buy without either 
union cards or gold money, were more plentifully stocked than 

(Continued on page 43) 


THE 
RAJPUT STRONGHOLD 
OF BUNDI 


A City Celebrated by Kipling 
By FRANCES STEWART 


IPLING called this city of the Rajputana 

deserts, “Bundi the Beautiful.” No other 

description could be so apt. No other city 
deserves the title “The Beautiful” more justly than 
does Bundi. 

Two roads lead to Bundi, or perhaps one should 
say, one road leads in, and one out. Along one 
of these roads, some fifty years ago, Rudyard Kip- 
ling advanced upon this little city, capital of an 
extremely orthodox and old fashioned Native 
State. His mode of conveyance was a two horse 
tonga, a vehicle the discomfort of which has to 
be experienced to be appreciated. 

From Ajmer railway station to Bundi is over a 
hundred miles. The road today is good, as Indian 
roads go, and in a car the distance can easily be 
covered in three and a half hours. There is no 
inducement to linger on the way. The country 
is hideous; mile upon mile of brown, sun-baked 
earth, alternating with out-crops of black and pur- 
ple rock, or low, scrub-covered hills. 

The city is hidden from view until one is almost 
in the main street, and then it bursts upon one in 
a glorious confusion of sunlit architecture. 

Immediately in front is a smal] Jake from which 
the city draws its water supply. Beyond is the 
town itself, and high up on the left towers the 
Palace of His Highness the Maharajah of Bundi, 
a vast building, clinging to the hillside in tier 
upon tier, and looking as though at any minute 
it might come slipping down upon the city. In 
places it seems to be part of the very hillside it- 
self. Generations of Rajput chiefs have added 
to the original, keeping to no definite period or 
plan of architecture, crowding balconies, terraces, 
bastions and walls, one upon the other, until the 
top has almost reached Taragarh Fort, a massive bastion 
perched on the crest of the hill to which the palace clings. 

Kipling, in his “Letters of Marque,” describes this palace as 
“the work of goblins rather than of men.” 

The interior is much the same as most other Indian palaces 
—endless stone and marble courtyards; passages, carved pillars, 


THOROUGHFARE IN BUNDI 


Bundi is a city of walls within walls and the narrow thoroughfares frequently pass 
beneath high arches dating from the Mogul era. Few cities in India have escaped the 
effects of modernization so completely as this city in Rajputana. 


latticed windows, balconies; blank walls from behind which 
no sound can penetrate; closed doorways leading God knows 
where; sudden and unexpected little gardens overcrowded with 
pomegranate trees, roses and jasmine, where peacocks strut and 
blue pigeons bathe in shallow marble tanks. Out on a bal- 
cony, one looks down upon the city and the lake, hundreds 
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OUTSIDE THE KHOTA GATE 


Thick walls, massive gateways and loopholed bastions were well built for defensive purposes. At the same 
time they were beautifully adorned by native craftsmen. They are relics of the terrible days when the 
whole of Rajputana was nothing but one huge battlefield. 


of feet below with its surrounding gardens and bathing ghats. 

The city occupies a narrow, wedge shaped valley, so narrow 
that it would seem impossible that over sixteen thousand souls 
could live, work and die there. The temples, houses and shops 
are so crowded together, so built on top of each other, that 
it is not possible to point out any individual building and say 
that it begins or ends at such and such a place. Bundi has 
changed little since the days when Kipling visited it, and a 
hundred years hence it will be still the same. The rest of 
India may pander to civilization, build railways, cinemas, and 
“European” shops, may encourage electricity, wireless and air- 
planes, but not so Bundi. 

There is a railway station at Bundi, but it stands alone in 
its glory on a bare piece of ground with never a railway track 
in sight. Some one once thought it would be nice to have the 
railway running through the State, and so a station was built, 
but there the matter ended. That was many years ago, and 
nothing has since been done. _ 

It needs an effort to see Bundi, an effort too great for the 
average traveler. There is no hotel, or anywhere where a Vis- 
itor can stay, unless he would like to imitate Kipling’s exam- 
ple, and spend the night at the Sukh Mahal, or Palace of Ease, 
now sometimes known as “Kipling Khoti,” a marble pavilion, 
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open on all sides, perched on 
the edge of the Jaitsagar 
Lake on the outskirts of the 
city. 

The streets of Bundi are 
tortuous and narrow in the 
extreme, paved for the most 
part with large cobblestones. 
Every few yards one passes 
through a huge, heavily bas- 
tioned gateway, for Bundi is 
a strongly fortified city sur- 
rounded by walls within 
walls. 


The early history of Bundi 
is chiefly legendary. The 
princes of the royal blood he- 
long to the clan of Hara 
Rajputs, said to be the de- 


scendents of ~the Chauhans, 
one of the Four Fire-born 
Tribes. At one time, so the 


legends state, when the War- 
rior Rajputs were at a very 
low ebb, the four gods, Indra, 
Brahma, Radna and Vishnu, 
met up at Mount Abu, and 
created these Fire-born Tribes 
in order to regenerate the 
Warrior Rajputs. Vishnu, the 
four-armed god, has become 
the favorite deity of these 
Chauhan Rajputs, and _ his 
image is seen everywhere in 
Bundi. 

Before the fourteenth cen- 
tury, this wild, rocky part of 
Rajputana was inhabited by 
the Minas, whose sole occupa- 
tion and amusement was rob- 
bery. Hearing of the strategic 
advantages of the narrow val- 
ley, a wandering Rajput gen- 
eral on the look out for some 
one to fight, attacked the 
Minas, took the valley, and 
founded the State of MHaraoti, as it was then called. 

We hear nothing more of this little kingdom until the time 
of Akbar, the great Mogul Emperor, who spent much time fight- 
ing and conquering the various Rajput States. Akbar, who 
was.,a far-seeing man and a great statesman, concluded an 
honorable treaty with Haraoti, exempting it from all the de- 
grading conditions he usually imposed upon those. Hindu king- 
doms which came under his rule by right of conquest or treaty. 
No royal princess of Bundi was forced to enter the Moham- 
medan emperor’s harem. In return, the Rajput kingdom be- 
came a powerful and honored supporter of the Mogul 
emperors. 

Early in the nineteenth century, Bundi first came inte con- 
tact with the British. Maharajah Bishan Singh, the ruler at 
that time, rendered valuable assistance to Colonel Monson, who 
was retreating after a rather disastrous encounter with Holkar, 
another State. In 1818 Bundi was taken under British protec- 
tion, but it was not until a few years ago that she was given 
a British Political Agent of her own. His Highness has built 
a fine house for this officer, just outside the city walls, and he 
is treated with every mark of respect and courtesy, but to my 
mind, there could be no more tedious and unenviable position 
than that of a buffer between the British Government and a 


very conservative and _ inde- 
pendent Native State. 

A short visit to Bundi is de- 
lightful. There is lots to see. 
The people themselves are so 
simple, so interested in the 
visitor, and yet so polite and 
dignified, that it is a pleasure 
to wander down the narrow 
streets, or rest in the orange 
garden beside the lake below 
the palace. The oranges looked 
ripe, and I picked and tried 

‘to eat one. Never have I 
tasted anything quite so bit- 
ter in my life! 

“Those are not for eating,” 
said the small brown boy, who 

‘sat beneath one of the trees, 

scaring away birds by lazily 
jerking a number of strings 
attached to empty tins hung 
in trees in various parts of the 
garden. 

“What are they for then?” 
I asked. 

“Cloth, after being dyed, is 
steeped in their juice,” he an- 
swered. “It makes the color 
fast!” 

Out upon the balcony of 
“Kipling Khoti” an old man 
with flowing white beard, did 


his best to amuse me by throwing grain to the fishes in the 
green waters of the Jaitsagar Lake below. 

Just beyond the caravanserai, where the pack-bullocks, cam- 
els, donkeys and bullock carts are gathered, is the Baori. Once 
a bath for a queen who ruled Bundi for many years, it is now 


THE MAHARAJAH OF BUNDI 


The title of Maharajah was conferred upon the kings of Bundi in 1707 

for the part that Bundi played in helping to secure the Imperial 

throne for Bahadur Shah, upon the death of the Emperor Aurangzebe. 

The present ruler, who is a loyal supporter of Britain, is seen here 

watching the sports of the Bengali Terrorist Detention Camp guard, 
at Deoli, not far from Bundi. 


used by the people of that cor- 
ner of the city as a well. It 
is a beautiful, delicate thing— 
flights of broad, shallow steps 
leading down between slender 
arches to a cool, dark pool. 

Yes, Bundi is a delightful 
place to visit, providing one 
avoids the summer months. 
Then the narrow valley is like 
an oven; the rocky hillsides 
radiate heat; and the stone 
underfoot is almost blistering. 
A pleasant place to visit, but 
a terrible place to have to live 
in. 

After a few hours in Bundi 
I felt a real sympathy and un- 
derstanding for those Rajput 
princes who have died of 
drugs, wine and women. In 
many of these small backward 
states there is nothing to do 
but drink, and a_ Rajput, 
when he once takes to drink, 
does so with a thoroughness 
that is almost incredible. A 
certain ruler of a small state 
drinks seven bottles of gin a 
day, and gin is not the only 
drink! 

There is less to do in Bundi 
than in most other States. 


Jaipore keeps a pack of fox hounds, and has one of the finest 
polo teams in the world. His Highness the Maharajah of 
Jodhpore has his private airdrome. The princes and thakurs 
of Alwar devote much time to cricket, polo and tennis. In 
Bundi there are none of these pastimes. There is no room. 


KIPLING’S PAVILION 


When Kipling visited Bundi he spent the night in this marble summer 

house on the edge of Jaitsagar Lake just outside the city walls. In 

“Letters of Marque” he relates this experience, not without a certain 
amount of bitlerness. 


THE MAHARAJAH’S PALACE 


The Maharajah’s palace, a vast building of crowding balconies and 

terraces, rises impressively from the banks of an artificial lake which 

provides the city with water. Around this lake are gardens, temples and 
bathing ghats. 
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VALUING THE STATE JEWELS 


These_ jewelers, at work in the palace of the Maharajah, are valuing the jewelry belonging to the palace servants. Like many of the Rajput rulers 
of Rajputana, the Maharajah of Bundi is a man of great wealth. His palace is one of the largest and most luxurious in this section of India. 


Every available space in the narrow valley is occupied by build- 
ings. There is no outside interest or healthy out-of-door life 
to counteract the intrigue and degenerating effect of court 
life. 

Much goes on behind those thick windowless walls in the 
Palace that no one, probably not even the Maharajah him- 
self, knows anything about. 

I heard a story the other day which may, or may not, be 


true. It was said that there was nearly a civil war in the 


zenana quarters—a war between the royal ladies and the dane- 
ing girls. An elderly and highly honorable lady smacked the 
face of the dancing girl most in favor at the time. The girl 
retaliated by pushing the princess into a lavatory, and 
bolting the door upon her. In the battle that ensued, 
the unfortunate lady was forgotten. It was not until 
the dancing girls had been marched off under the escort of 
the Palace guard, to the local jail, where they spent the most 
(Continued on page 48) 
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OUTSIDE THE CITY WALLS 


As is usual in many parts of India, people drive their cattle outside the city walls at dawn. Here the animals wait until the common herder takes 
them out to pasture. In the evening the cattle are brought back and they are either collected by their owners or else they find they own way home. 


~ 
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Ce ee ee re 


A modern motor highway now runs through the desert region in which the pioneer travelers to the West suffered so many hardships. At the right 
is seen the old plank road which is now disappearing into the sand. 


THE HELL TRAIL OF THE FORTY-NINERS 


By G. K. SPENCER 


VER the old Butterfield Trail between St. Louis and 

San Francisco, the Forty-Niners and many who followed 

them fought a bitter path to the Pacific Coast, losing one 
out of every twenty of their number. The ruins of some of the 
old stage stations that line this trail are still standing and these 
are to be preserved so the nation will be reminded of an ad- 
venture unparalleled in our history. 

Even today shifting desert winds uncover occasional skele- 
tons along the old trail—skeletons of the men, women and 
children who lost their lives during the great Western migra- 
tions. Numerous skeletons of horses and cattle are still to be 
seen whitening in the desert sun, and even the bones of an 
occasional camel are found, for at one time the Government at- 
tempted to use camels on the old “Hell Trail.” 

In the Australian deserts and on the Sahara, the ancient 
treks were made by men, but in the rush to the gold fields 
of California, thousands of women and children passed over 
the so-called “Great American Desert.” The character of the 
American pioneer was never better exemplified than in this mi- 


The Vallecitos stage depot, as well as all the other depots still stand- 
ing on the Forty-Niners’ Trail, is to be rebuilt and preserved as a 
memorial to the great Western migrations. 


gration. An expedition to the South Pole now offers slighter 
chance of personal peril than the journey to California over 
the southern route in the middle of the last century. 

Smoothly gliding over the Imperial Highway of today, one 
sees the remains of the old wooden road, heaped high in 
wrecked hillocks, which once served for the desert crossing. But 
for forty years before that wooden road was built—and _ its 
building was an heroic epic at the time—men, women and 
children struggled through the shifting desert sands suffering 
terrible hardships. 

The stage coaches which used the route were handled by . 
drivers who were the Lindberghs of the period, except that 
they made their passages many times and attempted to main- 
tain schedules. Bronzed and hardened, with bloodshot eyes, 
they used twenty foot leather lash whips which were almost as 
effective weapons as the big revolvers they carried. They could 
flick flies to eternity fifteen to twenty feet away, and frequently 
did in whip competitions. 

(Continued on page 44) 


Passengers who boarded the stagecoach at St. Louis for the trip over 
the Butterfield Trail to San Francisco faced an arduous journey of 
many weeks that often involved serious danger. 
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he peasants depend on their sheep for much of the wool that is A daughter of the vineyards of the famous Tokay region of Hungary, this 
oven into their colorful costumes. Here two lambs are paying a youngster is just about to experiment with a keg of the new wine. In the lower 
visit to a typical white-washed peasant cottage. picture two young goutherds ure driving their flock back from the grazing fields. 


THE YOUNGER 


GENERATION IN 


RURAL HUNGARY 


Photographs by Vadas Erno 


The land which for a thousand years has 
been the home of the Magyar is still 
largely a land of farmers and cattle 
breeders. From the rich vineclad and 
forested slopes of the northern highlands, 
across the great cattle raising plains of 
the Hortobagy, to the fertile farming re- 
gions of the Danube and Lake Balaton, 
Hungary is essentially an agricultural na- 
tion of small towns and villages. In the 
“farmer-towns” the peasants and cattle 
raisers still cling to the traditions of the 
past in their costumes, their customs and 
their ideas. Here are a few glimpses of 
rural life among the younger Hungarians 
in various parts of the country. 


This mural painting, which extends across the opposite page, decorates one of the walls of the Los Angeles Museum of History, Science and Art. 


It gives an imaginary picture of animal life in the Pleistocene era at La Brea. t 
In the background mastodons and bison are grazing. 


vultures watch hungrily from the nearby trees. 


Two saber-toothed tigers are seen stalking giant bears while 


A DEATH TRAP OF PREHISTORIC BEASTS 


The Treacherous Tar Pits of La Brea—Craveyard of Mastodon and Saber-Toothed Tiger— 
The World’s Greatest Fossil Deposits 


By E. RICHMOND THOMAS 


O STEP OUT of a large modern city with its skyscrapers, 

automobiles and crowded streets into the Pleistocene Age 

with its mastodons, bisons and saber-toothed tigers is an 
experience one may realize in a visit to La Brea, the 
celebrated tar pits of Los Angeles. One merely needs to take 
a bus in downtown Los Angeles, ride six miles to a western 
suburb near the Pacific Ocean, and alight at what today is 
known as Hancock Park. Here, turning one’s back on the 
bustling traffic, one follows the smooth gravel walk that leads 
into a high-hedged area above which rise the scraggly tops 
of tall dark trees. The en- 
trance is inviting, bordered as 
it is with hibiscus and rare 
plants whose blossoms make 
summer a thing of joy in their 


vicinity. Once inside, the 
glimpses of the Hollywood 
Hills caught between the 


openings in the clumps of 
trees to the north, prevent the 
visitor from losing his mod- 
ern perspective too suddenly. 
For a while he may watch the 
children at play—gathering 
the fallen eucalyptus “but- 
tons” that strew the lawn un- 
der the trees whose drooping 
branches seem to sway per- 


- 
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THE GREAT GROUND SLOTH 


The great ground sloth was one of the strangest prehistoric inhabi- 
tants of La Brea. It was about the size of the present day horse, 
but it had short legs and powerful claws. 


petually even in the faintest of airs. For a time he is sure 
to enjoy the balm-like fragrance that emanates from these trees 
which come down to us out of a remote past, and let the 
sparkling sweetness of out-of-doors permeate his consciousness. 

Naturally the visitor looks around sooner or later for a sign 
of the tar, and wonders. The hum of motors along Wilshire 
Boulevard to the south attracts his attention in that direc- 
tion and not far away he sees a deep lagoon. A moment more 
and curiosity has won out; the spectator finds himself de- 
scending with other visitors the steep bank by a well-worn path 
to the brink of the lagoon. 

As the visitor looks over the 
lagoon he is surprised to find 
that what he took for fish 
“biting” out in the lake are 
in reality disturbances caused 
by the pressure of gas coming 
up from somewhere below. 
Indeed, he finds that the water 
is far from placid, as had at 
first appeared. For minutes 
now he stands watching the 
lively bubbles springing to the 
surface and casting out circle 
after circle of rings shore- 
ward which bring with them 
exudations of tar and oil. The 
oil finds its way to some quiet 


Los Angeles Museum 


In this section of the mural painting two curious creatures are seen in the background that have never been associated with the American conii- 
nent in historic times. They are camels of the Pleistocene age. Why the camel was unable to survive on this continent as he did in Asia and 


Africa is not known. 


nook where it spreads over the entire surface and shines in 
the sun like an enormous variegated butterfly wing. “Rainbow 
Lake” would not be a misnomer for La Brea’s lagoon with its 
array of Chinese greens, pinks, purples, magentas and yellows. 

“T don’t see any tar!” exclaims a pretty school girl who 
promptly plunges her hand into the water up to the wrist in 
a rather defiant manner. When she draws it out again with 
the finger-tips all black with the viscid stuff her doubts as 
to there being tar are settled forever. 

“You'll have some fun getting that stuff off,” declares a park 
official in passing. “I could have told you there was tar down 
there, if you had asked me.” 

“Yes,” corroborates a bystander, “I could have told the young 
lady that too. Our dog once 
walked into this very lagoon on 
a hot day, and we had a terrible 
time to get him out. His four feet 
were stuck so fast in the tar that 
we were several hours getting him 
out—that was before the park was 
made. We were three days getting 
the tar off him at home.” 

After having heard a few of 
these reminiscences’ the visitor 
sees a sign on the edge of the la- 
goon informing him that it was in 
this lagoon that the first fossils of 
La Brea’s pre-historic animals were 
exhumed. 

Except for the relics of the Ice 
Age imprisoned by the tar, La 
Brea might long since have be- 
come buried in oblivion like count- 
less other oil-bearing tracts in this 
region. True, it made its owners 
—the Hancock family—among the 
wealthiest of California’s wealthy 
families, from its returns in oil 
and asphalt which they shipped 
to San Francisco in early gold- 
_rush days. Prior to that in Por- 
tola’s time the aborigines dwell- 
ing hereabouts used the asphalt 
for roofing. Long before that the 


THE GIANT VULTURE 


The extinct teratornis, or condor-like vulture, is shown here 

in comparison with his descendant, the California condor. 

In spite of his wing spread of nine feet, the modern condor 
is a pigmy beside his powerful forebear. 


The bones of many of these creatures were exhumed from the tar pits of La Brea. 


earliest known nation to dwell here—the Shoshone—used these 
springs of tar as a source of bitumen with which to calk their 
boats that plied the coast and kept them in touch with their 
beautiful Island of Pimu (Catalina Island). 

Fossil remains were not recovered in quantities sufficient to 
cause speculation until the Hancock occupancy of Rancho La 
Brea about 1850. When Major Henry Hancock commenced 
systematic excavations of asphaltum for commercial purposes 
the fossils were found in numbers so vast that it was believed 
that most of his predecessors on the land had lost the bigger 
part of their flocks and herds in these strange pools. Naturally, 
these bones were tossed aside as of no worth, and so many of 
them were found that the place soon became known locally 
as “La Huesamenta,” or The Bone- 
yard. Later on, when saber teeth 
a foot long and giant femurs that 
could hardly be lifted by four men 
were forthcoming, the excavators 
were at a loss to classify them 
either among modern or medieval 
quadrupeds. Then science took a 
hand in the matter and a new era 
started for La Brea. 

Between the years 1906 and 
1913, out of the black night of the 
tar, were brought imperial ele- 
phants, mastodons, saber-tooth ti- 
gers, camels, bisons, great ground 
sloths, llamas, enormous bears, 
dire wolves, and extinct creatures 
in skeletal form almost intact. 
The thought that animals which 
are foreign to this part of the 
world today were once indigenous 
here made the Los Angelenos 
laugh heartily. Some people went 
so far as to suggest that Barnum 
had been through the region and 
lost a menagerie of which no trace 
could be found until these fossils 
came to light. Tigers and ele- 
phants in Los Angeles? Why these 
creatures were to be found no- 
where this side of India! And as 
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TRAPPED IN THE PITS 


Saber-toothed tigers, mastodons, aurocks, camels and scores of other prehistoric creatures 
were victims of, the treacherous tar pit of La Brea which preserved their bones for modern 
scientists. From the pits within a small area of twenty-five acres, the Los Angeles Museum 
has excavated the largest collection of vertebrate Pleistocene animals in the world. 


for the camel; its nearest relation—the llama—was to be found 
only in the highlands of Peru in South America. 

Today, Barnum and his lost circus have faded completely 
out of the picture and Los Angeles has moved back at least 
to the latter days of the Pleistocene Epoch, or the beginning 
of the Glacial Period, in its mammalian history. It was after 
these startling revelations that Mr. G. Allan Hancock, the son 
of Major Hancock, and owner of this part of old Rancho La 
Brea, granted the exclusive privilege of digging to the Los 
Angeles County for two years. Their work was later contin- 
ued by the Los Angeles Museum which has placed many of 
its discoveries on exhibition. These mounted specimens and 
tons upon tons of other fossils attract scientific specialists from 
all corners of the globe. 

The crater-like pits scattered over the park are generally 
disconnected, although here and there one finds a couple of 
them merged together in a surface pool, as is the case with 
numbers sixty-one and sixty-seven. It was in the oil-soaked 


sand and earth of these pits that bones were 
embedded—some scarcely two feet from the 
top—for these fossil-beds are located directly 
above a sharp fold of the rock formation known 
as the San Fernando shales, below which are 
the oil deposits which filter up to the surface 
through breaks along the crest of the anticline. 
Viewing the thick incrustations on the surface 
of some of the pools today, it is not surprising 
to find that they made the most perfect wild 
animal traps of the ancient world. For their 
adhesiveness increased as the wind and ele- 
ments evaporated the lighter components of the 
oil, leaving a sticky substance from which no 
living thing could free itself. The hard-caked 
surfaces of some of the out-crops of tar might 
well fool the foot of the unwary. Those that 
are merely ‘hidden from view by a thick coat 
of dust and leaves, or even by a thin layer of 
water, are by far the more treacherous. No 
man-devised bird-lime trap: covered with brush 
athwart a jungle path could compare in subtlety 
with these natural tar traps of La Brea. 

The deceitful aspect of a top-hardened pit is 
seen in Pit number ten. Its surface is hardened 
solidly to a depth of two feet and cracked and 
baked in the sun, and aside from the slight in- 
dications of tar oozing up between the cracks, 
its dust-covered top is almost unrecognizable as 
a pit of death. As evidence of its subtle treach- 
ery, one needs but to view the human skull and skeletal re- 
mains of its one-time victim in the museum today. Even in 
pre-historic days, it would seem that its true nature was just 
as successfully concealed as today, and that the foot of an 
old-time hunter stepped upon it to his sorrow. 

How many unrecorded accidents have occurred at these 
treacherous pits, even in our own times, can only be conjec- 
tured. About five years ago two boys set out to cross a field 
adjoining the present enclosed area of La Brea, and in the 
semi-darkness of early evening stepped upon the hardened sur- 
face of an unsuspected tar pool or oil sump and were all but 
swallowed up by the tar before they could be extricated. Their 
cries were heard by some people in a nearby apartment house, 
who left their card-game and rushed to the boys’ rescue. One 
man worked too zealously and fell in himself. Luckily he had 
secured a grip on the two sinking boys just as they were going 
down noses under, and he managed to save them from certain 
death. Others secured a grip on him and kept him from 


THE TAR PITS TODAY 


A large section of La Brea has been converted into a park with tree-lined walks and stone bridges. In some cases, as in the pit at the left, the tar 
looks like a muddy lake. At the right the tar bubbles can be seen rising and falling continually. In both of these pits large collections of fossils 
have been found. 
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VICTIMS OF THE PAST AND THE PRESENT 


The tar traps of La Brea are still claiming their victims as the little ground squirrel at the left learned to his sorrow. At the right are bones 
exposed by recent excavators in an outcrop of. asphalt which usually indicates a capped-over tar seep. After leaving an excavation for the night, 
workers often returned to find it full of liquid tar in the morning. 


suffocating in the tar until further aid could be summoned. 
All the neighborhood had arrived by this time; people were 
in hysterics, and the fire department was sent for to aid with 
ladders the rescue that all these people together could not 
effect. A fireman crawled out on the end of a ladder that 
was stretched out over the pool, while a crowd of people 
stood on the other end of it and held it firm. In this way 
the fireman was enabled eventually to lift out the well-tarred 
victims. 

It is easy enough to reproduce in imagination the tragedies 
of prehistoric times that have been enacted frequently at La 
Brea. Out of the tall grass at the edge of a pool a keen- 
eyed lynx surveys the place to make sure all is quiet on the 
tar front. Not a sound is heard; the live prey of yesterday 
has ceased to roar its rage and only the flanks of the giant 
mastodon are now visible in the pool. Testingly the lynx moves 
towards his huge enemy. The lynx puts one foot 
into the tar that smudges the monarch’s gray 
hide and instantly he attempts to withdraw it 
from the sticky mess. His other paw is used as 
a brush in an effort to clean himself, but this 
seals his fate forever. He snarls his annoyance. 
A prowling wolf hears him; in a flash the wolf 
is at his side and seeing the lynx’s dilemma 
pounces upon him with a howl of joy. This 
in turn acts as a call to breakfast for other 
wolves whose appetites are insatiable. At once 
the forest and plains ring with dismal cries 
and scared and frightened creatures take 
to the underbrush for their lives. The flying 
procession of soft-padded feet arouses the in- 
terest of the saber-tooth tigers in the vicinity 
and immediately they bound along to the scene 
of action. A mélée ensues at the pool. So im- 
petuous have been the on-rushers to get a share 
of the feast that they tumble over each other, 
snarling in carnivorous fury. Some few have 
made the leap successfully towards the slowly 
sinking flanks of the one-time king of the plains 
who had trampled their kind by the dozens. 
Their greed has deprived them of all caution, 
and they are trapped in the tar with their prey. 
Immediately the feast is forgotten; the strug- 
gling creatures turn longing eyes shorewards— 


perhaps but a yard away—but there is no escape for them. 
They are doomed. 

The presence of vast numbers of wolf bones and saber teeth 
tell plainly what followed the partial submergence of a car- 
cass in the sometimes relatively shallow pools. When all the 
flesh was eaten or had rotted off the bones, La Brea took up 
its work of preserving the skeletons for future man to pon- 
der over, classify and reassemble. An uncanny intelligence 
seems to have fostered the work of La Brea, for several crea- 
tures trapped there were well on the road to extinction. 

Most of the one hundred or so pits that were excavated 
in the present area of the park have been filled in with rocks 
and earth and now rest under a soft carpet of grass. In car- 


peting the park with grass it was thought the latter would 
break up the big yard-wide-and-half-as-high tar bubbles that 
(Continued on page 48) — 
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IN THE HALL OF FOSSILS 


In the La Brea Hall at the Los Angeles Museum many of the fossils of the extinct 
animals have been reassembled. This collection, however, represents only a small part 
of the five thousand animals that have beeen recovered and of the many others that are 


still to be excavated. 
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The balcony of the Community House provides a splendid view of 
one of the most impressive ruins. 


THE LAND OF 
THE CLIFF DWELLERS 


In Mesa Verde National Park | 


Photographs National Park Service 


Within Mesa Verde National Park in southern Colorado are some of 


In addition to their skill as architects and masons, the cliff dwellers the best preserved and most interesting cliff dwellings in America. 

excelled in the art of pottery, many examples of which have been It is estimated that the earliest dwellings were built here about 1066 

excavated. They also fashioned axes, spear points and rude tools of A.D. and that the civilization of the prehistoric inhabitants flourished | 
stone and they wove sandals and made attractive basketry. for about two hundred years. 


SOME TYPICAL CLIFF DWELLINGS 


The eroded caves in the canyons of Mesa Verde provided ideal sites for the buildings of the cliff dwellers. At the left is Oak Tree House which 
has seven kivas, or sacred rooms. In the center is Square Tower House, one of the most inaccessible ruins. At the right is Spruce Tree House 
which probably had three hundred inhabitants. 
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THE SUN TEMPLE 


The Sun Temple, near the edge 
of one of the canyons, is be- 
lieved to have been built for 
the performance of religious 
rites. The fine masonry, the 
decorated stones and the unity 
of plan make it one of the 
finest examples of Mesa Verde 
architecture. Ruins of one of 
the old cliff dwellings may be 
seen clinging to the cliff below. 


THE CLIFF PALACE 
Beneath the roof of an enorm- 
ous cave several hundred feet 
above the floor of the canyon 
are the ruins of the so-called 
Cliff Palace. This was a giant 
community house with over two 
hundred rooms and twenty-three 
kivas. It extended for a dis- 
tance of approximately three 
hundred feet and was reached 
by a steep pathway from the 
valley and by ladders which 
could be drawn up in case of 

danger. 


HEROES OF SOLITUDE 


The Men of the Lighthouses—Tragedies of Tempest 
and Silence—Visiting Some Famous Beacons 


By WILLIAM J. MAKIN 


perately necessary. Through the troughs of waves, fil- 

tering the driving sleet, to the red-eyed watchers 
in pitching ships the light must shine its warning and wel- 
come. Flash... pause... flash, flash... pause... . Men 
must tend with a robot-like regularity the mechanism of 
light in these stone towers against which the furious seas 
batter in vain. 

“It’s a dull life, really,” confessed the jerseyed individual 
who welcomed me to one of the most romantic lighthouses 
in the world—at the Cape of Good Hope. “Have you 
brought any newspapers or magazines with you?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

His face dropped when I admitted that I had not. Crawl- 
ing along a cliff at night with the wind shrieking and sea 
spume clotting the face made me thankful that I was carry- 
ing nothing more than a packet of sandwiches in my pocket. In 
that dizzying crawl to the lighthouse I wondered ironically 
why the one-time “Cape of Storms” should have been renamed 
“Cape of Good Hope” by King Henry of Portugal. 

“Well, if youll make yourself comfortable,” went on the 
lighthouse-keeper, “Ill get on with my work. Afraid you'll see 
nothing. As for the noise—well, you'll get used to that.” 

I sat in a room of bunks and talked with the relief man while 
a symphony of storm with shrieking first violins and the thun- 
der of timpani roared outside. Simple, unimaginative men 
these lighthouse-keepers, but among the finest in the world. In 
fact, an imaginative man might well go crazy in one of these 
lighted towers. The man I talked with in the lighthouse at 
the Cape of Good Hope talked chiefly of pigs—good, fat pigs 
snouting the earth. They were his hobby and ambition. When 
he had discoursed for nearly two hours on this subject, he 
yawned and was asleep in two minutes. [I sat tense, waiting for 
the dawn and feeling every shiver in that stone tower. 

The mechanical, almost maddening routine of existence in 
that lighthouse I have found similarly in the lighthouses around 
Britain. All the dramas of wrecks, S.O.S. messages, and rocket 
appeals for help are experienced by the lifeboat adventurers. 
The lighthouse man sees nothing but his own dazzling beam 
slicing the darkness. Flash... pause... flash, flash . .. pause. 

Every day is the same, in these outposts of the land. A spell 
of so many hours by) the lantern. Then the winding of the 
heavy clockwork weights that help revolve the lantern. A keen 
watch on the lenses sliding silently round and round in their 
trough of mercury. And in the grey daylight, hours of polish- 
ing and cleaning to be tackled. 


| HIS IS THE TIME of the year when lighthouses are des- 


liles out to sea, The Smalls Lighthouse guards the north- 
pproach to Milford Haven on the west coast of England. 
gieavy weather it is impossible for the relief boat to reach 
o4ly outpost in the Atlantic which is often isolated for 
end. In this picture one of the R. A. F. flving boats is 
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ON THE SCOTTISH COAST 


ide Wor 


A powerful lighthouse keeps watch over the treacherous granite shores near the harb 
of Aberdeen, Scotland’s “Silver City by the Sea.” Since the days of the clippers Abe 
deen has been a famous ship building city. It is one of Scotland’s most important cente 


of trawl-fishing and carries on a large trade with the Baltic. 


Above all, the awful isolation. I think the most wind-buf- 
feted and storm-wracked lighthouse in the world is that on the 
Bishop Rock, the westernmost landfall rock of the Scilly Is- 
lands. There are moments when it seems to shiver under the 
full impact of Atlantic gales. Lucky are the men in this light- 
house if they can be relieved according to schedule. 

Almost equally exposed is the lighthouse on Wolf Rock, lying 
midway between the Scilly Isles and the Lizard Point. I was 
once in a small tramp steamer pitching through these rough 
seas and, passing within sight of the lighthouse, the mate spat 
expressively overboard. 

“Thank heaven I’m in this tin can in this sort of weather,” 
he growled. “It needs guts to sit on a rock and tend a light.” 

Recently, Professor Einstein suggested that young scientific 
men should live in lighthouses in order to have the time and 
isolation for sustained, constructive thinking. I venture to think 
that even the scientific mind would boggle in time during the 
stormy isolation of winter. Nor would literary men fare better. 
Alphonse Daudet’s Lettres de mon Moulin are not likely to be 
paralleled with Lettres de mon Phare. 

Often that deadly monotony of life in a lighthouse explodes 
into some strange sequels. I once voyaged in a little steamer 
in the Red Sea that was taking mails and supplies to some of 
the lighthouses in that dead, crater-like region. Often, in the 
safe shelter of civilization, | wonder whether that Eurasian in 
charge of the lighthouse on the desolate coral reef many miles 
from Aden has managed to prevent himself going mad. When 
our little steamer called there and dropped a few packages of 
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GOING ON DUTY 


Ss 


Ewing Galloway 


The lighthouses that fringe the rocky coast of Brittany have saved many ships from disaster. Here, at the Armand Light, a supply ship lies at 
anchor at a safe distance while a lighthouse tender is carried to the lonely bastion by the breeches buoy. 


mail into a bobbing boat in which he stood, I would have 
sworn from the glimpse I had of the upturned face that it was 
a lunatic who was waving us farewell. 

And have they solved the mystery of that other lighthouse 
on a coral island which we found abandoned? As our sig- 
nal brought no response we launched a boat and man- 
aged to reach the island. Ex- 
cept for a few rats, the 
lighthouse was empty. Aston- 
ishingly enough, five minutes 
later, we found a solitary 
human being on this island. He 
was a Chinaman, placidly fish- 
ing for beche-de-mer. To all 
our inquiries, he returned the 
same innocent smile. 

“Me see nobody here. Velly 
good beche-de-mer allee same.” 

Baffled, we had to return 
to the steamer and send a curt 
wireless message to Suez that 
the lighthouse had been found 
abandoned. 

But then, one never knows 
what to expect in a lighthouse 
on the Arabian Coast of the 
Red Sea. It was in the same 
period that I sat one night in 
a lurching dhow trying to 
make the harbor of Mokka. 
On my knees was a copy of 
the Red Sea Pilot. By striking 
a succession of matches and 
holding on to one of the ribs of 
the dhow I managed to read: 
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A BEACON OF THE PAST 


A relic of bygone days, this old lighthouse built by the Spanish 

Fathers still stands in San Diego Bay. The earliest form of illuminant 

used for lighthouses was a fire of coal or wood set in a brazier. This 

method was used until the eighteenth century when tallow candles 

and oil lamps were introduced. Electricity for lighthouses was first 
used in England in 1858. 


A light is exhibited at 171 feet above high water from an 
iron framework tower, 167 feet high, the upper part painted 
red and white in bands, the lower part red, and the lantern 
white, on the site of South fort. 

“Excellent!” I cried. Then another match brought this 
damning finale: 

The light is reported ex- 
tinguished in 1920. 

Nevertheless, in total dark- 
ness, we reached Mokka. Only 
once did we land on a reef. 
Then half the crew calmly 
jumped into the sea and 
pushed the dhow off into deep 
water. 

The lighthouse which to me 
is more than the Statue of 
Liberty is to returning Amer- 
icans, is the famous Eddystone. 
It shines out to the exile re- 
turning from the East or the 
South as London’s first lamp- 
post. But Eddystone, as every- 
one knows, is one long drama 
of the English coast. Talk to 
old Captain Daymond at Ply- 
mouth, who has been carry- 
ing relief to the lighthouse for 
fifty years, and you will hear 
many dramas of today. It was 
this fine old man who last 
winter rescued the keepers on 
Eddystone when they had 
been marooned for ten weeks. 

Enforced isolation has its 


Wide World 


effect upon the nerves 
of men. There is the 
confession of the man 
who used to look after 
the lighthouse on Lun- 
dy Island in the Bris- 
tol Channel. His home 
was in Cardiff, and 
he confessed that the 
lonely life in that 
lighthouse so affected 
his nerves that when 
he visited his home 
he was afraid to cross 
the street. 

In the ninety light- 
houses around _ the 
British coasts, the men 
pass the time with 
games like chess and 
cards, reading and 
hobbies like making 
woolen mats. The re- 
cent introduction of 
radio sets has been a 
great boon. But it 
must provoke a cyni- 
cal mood in men 
shaken by a fierce At- 
lantic storm to listen 
te dance music broadcast from a West End restaurant, And 
even dance music must pall on men when their relief is long 
overdue. It is during these stormy months that they run the 
risk of being marooned for weeks at a time by heavy seas. 
They are allowed one month ashore between spells of light- 
house work. 

Brave men, with nerves as stout as the towers they inhabit. 

One of the worst coasts in the world, where lighthouses are 
few and wrecks are many is the southwest coast of Africa. 
Ironically enough survivors have been washed ashore on these 
desert beaches to discover that diamonds and treasure in abund- 
ance lie there. But thirst and the cruel sun bring an end to 
all such dreams. Few sailors, except a few whalermen and guano 
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ROUGH WEATHER 


Dhu Heartach Rock Lighthouse, fourteen miles southwest of. the island of Mull in Scot- 
land, stands on rock that is constantly swept by the waves of the Irish Sea. 
house itself is a tower one hundred and forty-five feet high which took six years to erect. 
In rough weather the lighthouse keepers must be slung ashore by means of a derrick. 


THE END OF LONELY VIGILS 


carriers ever go near 
this coast. 

But the old Portu- 
guese navigators be- 
lieved in _ building 
their own lighthouses, 
or padraos on this 
coast. These were usu- 
ally stone pillars with 
an iron cross = sur- 
mounting them. Once, 
when I was entering 
the tricky, sandy har- 
bor of Luderitzbucht, 
I heard the strange 
story of the padrao 
which Bartholomew 
Diaz set up for navi- 
gators in this region. 

It was on a sandy 
beach which is now 
one of the richest dia- 
mond fields in the 
world. A few years 
ago the reckless, fight- 
ing crews of whalers, 
sealers and little ships 
in search of guano 
used to wander over 
this coast. It must 
have been such a crew, lit up with liquor, who one night 
smashed the pillar, and stole the famous iron cross. Or it may 
have been treasure hunters, seeking the wealth which was re- 
ported to be buried in the sand at the foot of the padrao. 

Then came Captain Parker, of the brig Kirkwood, who de- 
termined to end the mystery of this desecrated lighthouse. He 
and his men dug beneath the broken pillar, through a layer 
of bird guano, and excavated a deal box. 

“Upon opening the box a man with his arms across his heart 
and looking us full in the face was presented to our view,” 
wrote Captain Parker. “The features betrayed an expression 
of terror. His garments were light and his hands had not been 
used to hard work. We brought him and a portion of the 
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The light- 
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Barnaby Press Service 


Ai the right relief boats are arriving at Wolf Rock midway between the Scilly Isles and Lizard Point nine miles south of Land’s End. This 
desolate rock is extremely difficult to reach and at high tide it is submerged to a depth of six feet. At the left the men of the Grace Darling Light- 
house on the Farne Islands are hailing a relief boat. 
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THE RED STAR OF THE EAST 


Built of concrete on the precipitous face of a basalt cliff, the 
Rathlin Island Lighthouse sends forth a red flash to ships within a 
radius of twenty miles as they approach Scotland’s Firth of Clyde. 
During the Great War this lighthouse was known as “The Red Star 
of the East” and its flash on a wild night was always a welcome sign. 


Soibelman 


cross to St. Helena.” Here, for a time, the mummy rested. 

The preservation of the body of this unknown man is ex- 
plained by a peculiar property of the soil of the southwest Af- 
rican coast, which has an embalming effect. Probably the 
chemical constituents of the guano (phosphates) are responsible 
for this effect. The body does not seem to have been allowed 
to rest. A few years later, the mummified man was shipped 
to Liverpool where it was exhibited as an “African relic.” 

The most southern of all lighthouses in Africa is not at the 
Cape of Good Hope as many imagine, but at Cape Agulhas. I 
once reached this desolate spot by land at three in the morning 
in search of a record breaking aviator who was reported to have 
crashed in the vicinity after his flight from London. 

Joe Clingen and two assistants look after this famous light- 
house, which is searched for by vessels rounding the Cape and 
heading for Australia. 

“No, nothing much ever happens here,” said Joe Clingen, re- 

peating the inevitable story that all lighthouse keepers seem 
to tell. “We’ve had: no real alarm since the wreck of the 
Sceptre six years ago.” 
- Joe Clingen lives chiefly on fish which he catches himself. 
He has his own cows, his own chickens, his own pigs. He has 
built himself a house about a hundred yards from the light- 
house and when he retires that is going to be his home. 

He also married a lighthouse-keeper’s daughter. Mrs. Clingen 
first saw the light of day in the old lighthouse at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Her father served in lighthouses for thirty years. 
Now her husband has done thirty-six years himself. She told 
me she did not mind the isolation, and does not get upset if 
for four months at a time she happens to be the only woman 
on the station. 
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It is in these African lighthouses that women often share 
the men’s loneliness. I know some who are often cut off for 
months from their children at school. The only real danger 
of a woman in a lighthouse is when she is not the only woman. 
Two women in a lighthouse inevitably lead to trouble. 

Only last year the famous Frenchwoman Mme. Perrine Du- 
rand, known as the world’s only “Professor of Lighthouse Keep- 
ing,” died in the Paon lighthouse on the Ile de Bréhat, several 
miles from the Breton coast. 2 

She was the first Frenchwoman to be named keeper of a 
lighthouse, serving in this capacity for fifty-one years. She was 
eighty-nine years old at the time of her death and remained in 
active service almost to the end. 

Lighthouse keeping has been the principal trade for decades 
of the Perrine and Durand families. When her husband died, 
Mme. Durand assumed his duties as keeper of the Triagoz 
Lighthouse and so expert did she become, so conversant with 
all the aspects of this perilous trade, that she was named “Pro- 
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DAYLIGHT WATCH 

Centuries of experimentation have culminated in the highly 
mechanized modern lighthouse. The lighthouses of the Lybians and 
Cushites in lower Egypt, the Pharos of Alexandria built in the third 
century B.C., Emperor Claudius’ tower at Ostia, the fourteenth century 
Torre del Capo at Genoa are a few of the famous predecessors of the 
modern lighthouses which generate their own power and flash light 
beams of more than two hundred thousand candle power. This picture 
shows the rotating light on the modern South Stack Lighthouse at 

Holyhead which guides steamers into Dublin Harbor. 


fessor of Lighthouse Keeping,” by the French Merchant Marine 
Ministry. Every year four or five apprentices were assigned to 
her lighthouse. In this fashion she trained half a hundred light- 
house keepers, two of them her own daughters, Mme. Pierre 
Taidu, in charge of the Port-le-Chaine (Pleubian) lighthouse 
and Mlle. Aline Durand, who succeeds her mother at the Paon 
lighthouse. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S FALL 
PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes 
pleasure in announcing “J Photograph 
Russia” by James E. Abbe as the Club’s 
fall publication. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
James E. Abbe has been one of America’s 
most audacious and resourceful news 
photographers. His quest for front’ page 
news and for the men who are making 
history has led him to many parts of the 
world. In Germany, Hitler sat for him; 
in Spain, Primo de Rivera; in Italy, Ben- 
ito Mussolini; in England, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. He has taken pictures of gang 
warfare in Chicago, of camera-shy Arabs 
in the Lybian Desert, of the early days 
of the talkies in Hollywood, of riot and 
bloodshed in the last Mexican revolution, 
and of scores of other events which have 
found their way into newspaper head- 
lines. In short, Abbe is a “scoop 
specialist” and his latest scoop is the 
greatest of all—a collection of the most 
unusual photographs ever made by an 
American photographer in Russia. 

In “I Photograph Russia” the best of 
these pictures are reproduced along with 
Abbe’s vivid and highly personal account 
of his Russian experience—for Abbe is 
no less skilful as a journalist than as a 
photographer. 

“To square a circle, to skin a flint, to 
milk a ram are impossible,” the hard- 
boiled editor told Abbe. “As impossible 
as getting a picture of Stalin in the Krem- 
lin.” 

“Done,” said Abbe. And he started on 
the adventures which this book records 
in words and pictures. He went to Rus- 
sia and got Stalin. Here is the story of 
how he did it along with a very human, 
verbal portrait of the iron dictator who 
directs the destinies of 160,000,000 peo- 
ple. But Abbe got more than an oppor- 
tunity to talk with Stalin and photograph 
him. During his stay in Russia he se- 
cured a unique record of the way the 
Russians are living under The Great Ex- 
periment—a record that could be secured 
only by a nimble-witted, subtle and re- 
sourceful journalist. 

Few Americans have had a finer oppor- 
tunity to observe life in the Soviet Union 
than this veteran news hunter who man- 
aged to get a job with the State Photo 
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Trust and see life from the inside—both 
the life that is censored and the life that 
is not. W.th Soviet credentials and plenty 
of nerve, Abbe roamed the country, 
snapping the daily activities of the peo- 
ple: political celebrations, military 
maneuvers, breadlines, ceremonies of the 
Orthodox Church, anti-religious exhibits, 
engineering projects, and the  dis- 
tinguished men of Russia themselves from 
Ambassador Litvinov and other active 
officials to the aging heroes of the Revolu- 
tion who now live in honored retirement 
near Moscow. 

At all times Abbe’s narrative is lively; 
his comments, shrewd and illuminating. 
On every page we encounter some unus- 
ual personality or some exciting incident; 
for this book is a cross section of modern 
Russia with its turbulence, its contradic- 
tions, its grim humor, its abundant vi- 
tality, its failures and achievements. 

The eighty photographs which illus- 
trate this book—the cream of the collec- 
tion which Abbe smuggled out of Rus- 
sia—constitute a unique document and 
present an extraordinary panorama of 
the Soviet world. 

This edition of “I Photograph Russia” 
is being issued specially for members of 
the National Travel Club at the special 
price of $2.50 postpaid. Later it will be 
issued for the general public at a much 
higher price. It is a volume of 324 pages, 
with eighty photographs and a handsome 
jacket in color, In addition to the book 
itself, subscribers are being sent a five- 
color map of the Soviet Union, measuring 
21 x 24 inches, enclosed in a glassine en- 
velope. This map, like the other maps 
which have been so popular with our sub- 
scribers, will be a valuable addition to any 
travel library. Those members who have 
not yet ordered their copy may secure 
it by writing to the Secretary. 


THE MOTOR ROAD TO MEXICO 
By Henry MacNatr, Motor Tours Department 

The opening of that portion of The 
Pan-American Highway embraced within 
the borders of Mexico scheduled for Oc- 
tober of this year has been deferred for 
another year. However, while the Mexi- 
can authorities decry any effort to cover 
it this season by automobile yet there are 
many adventurous souls who seek new 
fields to explore by motor and insist on 
attempting this trip. 
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Our latest report comes from a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Air Mail, Mr. E. Ham- 
ilton Lee, senior pilot, who returned in 
May of this year and reported that the 
trip can be accomplished without undue 
hardship if attempted in the dry season 
which runs from December to May. 
Quoting from his report: “I made this 
trip with my wife in March, 1934, in an 
Auburn convertible coupé. We found an 
excellent standard-width highway paved 
from Laredo to Montemoreles. From this 
point to Victoria we had a_ standard 
width crushed rock, which was planned 
to be surfaced this summer. From Vic- 
toria to Valles the road is for the most 
part good and ready for surfacing, 
though with some slight detours and a 
few dirt stretches. This condition is 
about the same to Tamazunchale except 
the last ten miles which is very moun- 
tainous, narrow in places with sharp 
hairpin turns. There are three ferries 
on this stretch, and the ferriage is but 50 
centavos at each crossing. At this point, 
Tamazunchale, the real mountain coun- 
try begins and the road reaches an ele- 
vation of 5,500 feet at Jacala, a distance 
of 67 miles. This will test a man’s nerve 
and skill in mountain driving, the road 
being narrow with steep inclines and nu- 
merous sharp turns, and considerable 
construction work in progress. This is 
decidedly the worst stretch, and the only 
really dangerous section of the trip. 
Traffic along this sector is usually restrict- 
ed to certain hours for passing the blast- 
ing areas and steam shovel crews in the 
act of widening the highway. The trip 
from Jacala to Yolotepec, with the excep- 
tion of the first ten miles, is considerably 
better than the last mentioned section, 
but with some detours and rough sur- 
face which is constantly being improved. 
The rest of the trip to Mexico City is 
excellent highway with but two detours 
(May, 1934). It is standard width and sur- 
faced all the way into the City.” 

The San Antonio Automobile League 
with headquarters in San Antonio’s larg- 
est hotel, The Gunter, will welcome visit- 
ers and will do everything in their power 
to provide useful information for a Mex- 
ican tour. 

On request the secretary will gladly 
send further information together with 
maps and folders showing interesting de- 
tails on the trip to Mexico City. 
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Sua 
EDITERRANEAN 
WEE Ogle. 


The organizer of many of the most enjoy- 
able, successful and complete cruises to the 
Mediterranean now presents another glor- 
ious trip enhanced by several new features. 


SAILS FROM NEW YORK FEB. 2nd 
““cunard Liner 9S. S. SAMARIA 


80 ports in 22 countries and islands on 3 con- 
tinents around the Mediterranean: 1 week in 
Egypt, plenty of time at other high spots. 
Plan now to enjoy the romance and adven- 
ture of this fascinating winter vacation trip. 


60 Days 


All First Class In 


CUNARD { WHITE STAR 


Also SMALL PARTY CRUISES 


| Around the World, both Eastbound and 

1% Westbound. Around the Pacific via the 

South Sea Islands. Around South America 
via the Lakes of the Andes. 


JAMES BORING CO., INC. 


New York: 642 Fifth Av. Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Av 
or your local agent 


$525 up 
Side Trips 
Optional 


cooperation with 


m1 at Day : 


PIII” 


See New Sights! Live Like a K ing! 


Large comfortable trans-atlantic liners . 
delightful accommodations excellent 
cuisine. All deck sports ... shore excursions 


CARIBBEAN-WEST INDIES 


SOUTH AMERICAN CRUISE 


- 25 DAYS 15 PORTS 


$] 5 O St. Thomas, St. Martin, St. Croix, St. Kitts, 


Antigua, Gaudeloupe, Dominica, Marti- 
nique, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Barbados, 
See your travel agent for further details, or 


Trinidad, Paramaribo, Demerara, Grenada. 


CITY OF THE SUN 


(Continued from page 12) 


Two cities, locked in deadly em- 
brace of love and hate eternally. 
Cuzco is a mute Freudian symbol. 
Two other cities are locked in an- 
tagonistic embrace within the womb 
of Peruvian nationality, dissimilar 
twins warring ere parturition: Cuzco 
and Lima. Two opposing centers. 
Cuzco represents the mother culture, 
heritage of the MIncaic centuries; 
Lima is the hope for adaptation to 
European culture. Cuzco already ex- 
isted when the Conqueror arrived; 
Lima was founded by the Conqueror 
to offset a Cuzco that was feared; for 
Cuzco is the city, declares Valcarcel, 
that will ultimately redeem the Indian. 
There were two colonialisms: that 
of Lima, sybaritic, refined, with strong 
Versailles perfume — the courtesan 
Pericholi its ultimate symbol; and the 
colonialism of Cuzco, austere, manly, 
laborious. One is described in the 
dulcet chronicles of Ricardo Palma; 
the other only hinted at here and 
there, has had to wait until almost 
this century for its chroniclers. To- 
day as of old, Lima is soft and femin- 
ine; Cuzco fierce and masculine. 
Lima still has a futile nostalgia for 


the courtly viceregal days. But Cuzco 
harks back to its august emperors, 
the Children of the Sun. Lima still 


takes Spaniards and all foreigners to 
its bosom hospitably. Four centuries 
have never erased Cuzco’s hatred of 
the Spaniard and the colony. Piz- 
arro’s bones could not rest there in 
peace. 

The duality of Cuzco is not the 
inner duality of neighbouring Areq- 
uipa, but of twe worlds still at war, 
unreconciled. The colony still gov- 
erns Cuzco but the deep stream is 
that of Indian energy and culture. 

One modern house still uses the 
ancient Inca plumbing. Upon’ the 
firm ruins of an Inca Palace another 
modern house repeats ancient themes 
in frieze; the Incas’ mummies are 
lined up, macanas in one hand, the 
ax of gold—symbol of Cuzco’s found- 
ing and of labor—in the other. Their 
brows, even as of old, are crowned 
with gold, subjecting the proud Per- 
sian-like crest and the imperial fillet 
—the delegated authority of the Sun. 
The little Indian domestics pause 
there to look at them, their fur- 
sandaled feet sunk in the lowly clay, 
brown hands twisted in their coarse- 
woven capes over which their tresses 
fall black as their black eyes. 

Modern livers in dark cubbyholes 
have fitted clumsy doors to old stones, 
like Granada Gypsy caves. There in 
the obscurity of present and past cen- 
turies, they sleep, cook, sell chicha, 
and speak softly the same old Sun 
language, unusually tender, beautifully 
rhetorical. In the still night of de- 
serted streets, from behind those 
closed doors one hears the grinding 
of maize or jorad for chicha on stones 
extracted from some ruin. The noise 
is heavy, dull, steady; it beats eter- 


nally through closed doors like ghosts 
AMERICAN CARIBBEAN LINE knocking at the portals of the dead 
Moore & McCormack, Gen. Agts., 5 Broadway, New York City city of the Incas. 
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lows! Ccocmirache favors procrea- 
tion; Cangonillo cures stomach pains; 
haunay-huafiay (“always young”) is a 
talisman of youth that protects against 
age as effectively, J am assured, as 
Voronoff’s glands; mucchhu is de- 
posited on the route of religious pro- 
cessions; chichirilla for purges, raqui- 
requi for pneumonia—not to mention 
at least three hundred and sixty-two 
others still unclassified botanically. 

And dreams. The Cuzquefian In- 
dian, like backward dwellers in Texas 
and elsewhere, has an elaborate if un- 
written dream book. He knows the 
meaning of every symbol — clean 
water, muddy water, an ox, dog, po- 
tatoes, a horseback rider, street cars, 
robbery, eggs, teeth, and whatnot—it 
may be suspected, not with much 
Jung and Freudian exactitude. 

Who has won the victory in Cuzco? 

Over the ruins of Sunturhuasi Pal- 
ace, where the trapped Spaniards de- 
fended themselves desperately against 
Manco II in 1536 and were saved by 
heroism and Christian miracle, was 
erected the Temple of Triumph. 
There, where the first Cross -of Con- 
quest is preserved, is a painting of 
the old miracle scene—six indigenes, 
dressed colonial style, praying with 
colonial candles—to convince ‘those 
otherwise skeptical: “To this site of 
Sunturhuasi descended Mary, Queen 
of Castille’ A portal niche tells 
that there was built: “In this pro- 
tected spot, years after, a church, 
where Mary Mother of God put her 
feet, showing her power, making 
heaven of this site and giving victory 
in the happy battle of the Conquest, 
surprising countless numbers of In- 
dians, putting out the fire of those 
barbarians, aiding the Spaniards, 
planting the faith and _ converting 
those most idolatrous ones. .. ” 

Go into Santo Domingo—the cap- 
itular salon obeys the conformity of 
old Coricancha; the niches once held 
the idols of conquered Tahuantinsuyo 
provinces; here was once the dwelling 
of the Sun sacerdotes. The outer 
wall of Coricancha, knit together 
against the storms, polished by cen- 
turies, still stands. Something of the 
ancient religion seems to have seeped 
through the wrinkled pores of the 
grave priest who guides me. 

As one climbs up and down the’ 
streets and grows deeper into the in- 
ner mystery of the place and _ its 
people, one still asks — as perhaps 
might be asked of all armed victories 
—“Just who has won?” True, the In- 
dians come into the Temple of Tri- © 
umph past the plaque which tells of 
their humiliation, but they pay it no 
heed—an old sear forgotten in the 
pain of living ulcers—to kneel be- 
fore images, Catholic in name only, 
for these lace-panty saints bearing 
faded tulle flowers, live in the indig- 
enous heart with the same pantheistic 
soil-cult meanings as the centuries-old 
idols they replaced. And the Christs 
bleeding from every pore—two-dimen- 
sional Indian Christs, no profundity, 
no perspective! When the catechism 
was translated into Quechua, Catholi- 
cism absorbed the native psychology. 
To call God Capae Apu is to alter 
God; to call Heaven, Hanac Pacha is 
to create a new heaven. How dif- 

(Continued on page 42) 


Mere every spot is sacred. But beyond 
your memories of exquisite or frenzied 
allegorical dances will endure the impres- 


sion of a rare people, beautiful and proud. 
) » hs 


BA CHATHAM vag 
NW WALK 


: hath am Walk 


--- NO MORE UNUSUAL 
THAN CHATHAM SUITES 


It’s just as pleasant, refreshing and 
convenient to live in a Chatham suite 
as it is to dine at Chatham Walk. 
Consider the following advantages— 
high ceilings, wood-burning _ fire- 
places, spacious rooms, large closets, 
outside serving pantries in the larger 
suites. Also, when you hear the rates 
you will be more than glad you read 
this advertisement. 


Set Chatham 


VANDERBILT AVENUE AT 48th STREET 
Under the direction of Martin Sweeny 


THIS WORLD CRUISE 
SPECIALIZES 
IN ENCHANTING ISLES 


The lithe bronze dancers . . . the bell-like 
music... the unhurried peace of Bali... 
these things are real! Stop dreaming about 
them and GO. But choose the route which 
makes a specialty of enchanting isles. 


Here is an unusual itinerary . . . mapped 
for unusual people . . . who can’t be 
content with deck chairs and souvenirs. 
Such people know the Franconia was 
especially built to provide them every 
world cruising comfort. They know, too, 
that Cunard White Star hospitality is 
unexcelled on the seven seas. Although 
these considerations are important, pri- 
marily they’re after something else — 
the zest which the Australasia, South 
Africa and South America route gives 
them in such full measure. 


The 1935 Around-the-World Cruise, 
which sails from New York January 
12th, from Los Angeles January 26th, 
takes 139 days, visits 33 ports and covers 
37,070 miles. Earliest reservations are 
best, and your local agent or Cunard 
White Star or Cook’s will help you plan. 
Rates, including shore excursions, are as 
low as $1750; $125 less from Los Angeles. 


Travel by a FAMOUS SERVICE on the 
Luxurious Cruise Ship 


The annual visit of the flagship of the FROM NEW YORK 


Holland-America Line isthe event of FEB. 7th i 935 


the year in the Mediterranean. Every 


We'll be pleased to send you a descrip- 
detail of the cruise has been care- 58 days - 25 ports s pleased you Pp 
fully planned to assure the utmost 16 countries tive booklet, giving full details. 
comfort, pleasure and relaxation. First Class - $625 up CUNARD IAVHLLEEST Am Cre 
The itinerary is one of the finest ever Tourist Class - $340 up 25 Broadway, New York 
offered and includes Madeira, Gibral- : 
tar, Cadiz, (for Seville), Tangier Apply to your local Tourist Agent THOS. COOK & SON 
(Morocco), Malaga (Spain).,) Algiers or American Express Co., Frank C. Clark, or RST Wirth Avour New. York 


(North Africa), Palma de Mallorca, 
' Cannes, Malta, Port Said (for Cairo), 


Haifa, (Holy Land), Beirut (Syria), Ii HOLLAN D a 
Rhodes, The Dardanelles, Istanbul, at AMLE RICA 

The Bosphorus to the Black Sea, I 5 
Athens, Ionian Sea, Corfu, Kotor LINE 
(Dalmatia), Venice, Messina, Naples, 

Monte Carlo, Southampton, Bou- 29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
logne-sur-Mer, Rotterdam. Offices and Agencies in a!l Principal Cities 
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ZEST IN WORLD CRUISING 


FRANCONIA 


THE ONLY AROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISE TO 
AUSTRALASIA, SOUTH AFRICA & SOUTH AMERICA 
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KENYA « UGANDA 


Kenya 


Uganda.” 


<4 me) 


—the realisation 


of your 


holiday dreams! 


HERE is the holiday of which you have 
been dreaming. 
something new in travel, scenery and 
general interest. 
holiday in Britain’s most attractive colo- 
nies—KENYA and UGANDA; 
tries possessing a fund of varied and 
unending attractions for the traveller, 
big game hunter or naturalist. 


Every minute brings 
A real “‘out-of-the-rut” 


coun- 


and Uganda can be thoroughly 


enjoyed under comfortable and modern 
travel conditions by the railways, lake, 
river and motor services that serve all 
parts of these territories. 


Send for copy of booklet “Travel in Kenya and 


Intending travellers will find it of 
immense value. 


H.M. EASTERN 


AFRICAN DEPENDENCIES 


Trade and Information Office 
Grand Buildings 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 


(Strand Entrance), 


We shall be pieased to send you 
a copy free of charge, if you 
are planning a winter vacation. 


This indispensable 
handbook... answers 
authoritatively all the 
questions aroused by 
the travel trend to 
‘South America...32- 
pages... beautifully 
illustrated...really a 
‘little encyclopaedia.’ 


’S 
coo K Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits Inc. 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York. Also in Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 
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CITY OF THE SUN 


(Continued from page 40) 


ferent the Angelus sounds in the 
somber temple of the Andes from 
that on the plains of Castille! “The 
Catholicism of the Sierra is Incanized 
Catholicism,” concludes Uriel Garcia. 

Though the Indians did not, as in 
Arequipa, consciously help the Spani- 
ards, did not integrate their concepts 
with those of those Conquerors, mass 
communal labor inevitably brought 
native influences into Spanish tech- 
nique. Santo Domingo carries an In- 
dian tower; the facade of the house 
of Marqués del Vallembroso is In- 
caic. Even the Spanish plaza portals 
have a subtle New World asymmetry. 

The Cathedral, founded when it was, 
expectedly should be Gothic; was it 
the massive setting, that determined 
it Spanish Renaissance? In other.ways 
old traditions imposed themselves; 
the Children of the Sun had covered 
the temple walls with gold; the Con- 
querors, not so rich, covered the cath- 
edral with slabs of silver. 

There also the Indians go to weep 
their sorrows; they kiss the alter 
steps; they are swept in the holo- 
caust of the mass and beat their fore- 
heads against the floor with strident 
laments, guttural prophecy from the 
depths of the Andes. 

PT Saar 

The storm strikes over the crags. 
The dark clouds swoop up like the 
gray skirts of dancing giantesses. The 
lighting is a flame of shooting stars. 
The thunder is the cannonading of in- 
visible hosts; The hail hammers the 
anvil of the Andes like a ringing sym- 
phony of tragedy. Gétterdimmerung. 
Twilight of the gods. Storm on the 
Andes. 

The gray dancing skirts swirl high, 
lift up the golden limbs of lightning, 
in a white embrace of nude precipices, 
and a sudden surge of snow from 
Titanic copulation. The whirl of 
storm demons makes a rumbling echo, 
symphonic accompaniment to a dream 
of Cyclopean love. The uproar bursts 
into family feud, and the female 
dancers turn into looping serpents 
that wrap themselves about the broken 
pinnacles in a monstrous strangle hold 
of passion and death. The hail comes 
rattling in the throat of the coughing 
world and taps down the valley like 
a blind giant, heedlessly trampling 
the corn-fields. The uproar subsides 
and out of the belly of the pregnant 
storm comes the striped cat of the 
rainbow, sinuous body curved, claws 
on the hills, and golden eyes gleaming. 

The Indians know what is happén- 
ing. A poor old widow sent her seven 
sons, among them an idiot, a blind 
man, a lame man, and all of them lazy, 
lying tramps, out to till the fields. They 
merely lay out in the shade all day. 
Returned home late each evening, 
“tired and hungry,” they told all they 
had done. When harvest time came, 
she found herself without a crop 
and utterly without food. 

In her desperation she cut off slices 
from her flaccid muscles and put them 
in the pot. When her sons had glut- 
tonously devoured the repast, she 
flung herself at them in wrath calling 
them evil names. “You have eaten up 
everything, even the body of your 
own mother.” Showing them her 
macerated flesh, she disowned them 
forever. 
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Thunder beat upon them; lightning 
embraced their house in flames, and 
the mother was converted into a gi- 
gantic serpent that looped up black in- 
to the sky. She hurled down thousands 
of lightning bolts. In the furious 
battle with their monstrous mother, 
the sons were changed into Hail, the 
Blind; Ice, the Lame Man; Rain 
Storm, the Idiot; the rest into Snow, 
Wind, Thunder and Lightning. In 
the struggle all the fields were beaten 
down. To placate their mother the 
evil sons stripped away all the fruits 
of the field to lay at her feet in the 
caves of ice and snow. 

Ever since, each year, Ccatu the 
Mother Serpent rises up into the sky, 
and the furious sons sweep down on 
the fields for the fruits to placate her. 
Then when the storm subsides the 
Ychi ollccos, who live in the la- 
goons; come out to sport. From their 
belly-buttons they throw out at each 
other streams of light that lift up like 
the head of a cat and expand in a 
fan of color. Let no man point at 
the rainbow or his index finger will 
rot away. But sterile girls go down 
hopefully into the lagoons to bathe; 
the light leaps over their brown flesh 
caressingly in a glow of iris colors, 
and their bodies palpitate with pas- 
sion and joy. 

* *k & 

The door of the wake is open. Any- 
one is welcome to enter. Black man- 
telled Indian figures, like giant Goya 
caprichos, sit about the coffin of a 
child who has been visited by Quep- 
que, the dread death spirit. For hours 
they sit silent, never sobbing. Not 
even the mother; for her child goes 
to a happier pagan place, a celestial 
choir, a paradisical nursery, where 
babes have all they are denied on 
earth. To weep would prevent their 
trip to that abode of joy. 

Long hours the women mourners 
sit silent. But in another room, men 
are drinking, laughing, rattling dice. 

Then a stirring. Food comes, chuno 
and barbecued meat and fiery pisco, 
many rounds of pisco. The hoarse 
hilarity moves into the wake beside 
the coffin. The harp thrums, the flute 
shrills, tremulous shrill yaravis wail 
out through the night hours—inter- 
twined music of conquerors and 
music of the defeated making two 
races weep together. 

At last, mist puffs in through the 
open door from a world shrill with 
birds. Dawn comes on gray wraiths, 
like a kiss of death it comes. 

Drunken arms lift the coffin to 
drunken insecure shoulders; drunken 
feet stumble through rose dawn to 
the cemetery. 

No one weeps. They go, a slim 
procession of shuffling fur sandals 
and hooded figures, like actors in 
some ancient necromancy; they go 
silent between two oceans of purple 
color, the mountains and the sky; 
they go safely, for God has parted 
the two oceans that they may tread 
there. 

The Sun! It lifts like a lion above 
the crest. It flings itself from the 
mountain into the abyss—a shower 
of gold and silver, a misty precious 
rain of light over cupola and tower, 
over the city of the Incas, the city 
of the Sun. 
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FROM A RUSSIAN NOTEBOOK 
(Continued from page 20) 


ever; and prices for articles previ- 
ously scarce, such as butter or shoes, 
were being steadily pushed down to 
almost reasonable levels. There was 
a rumor (among the foreign corre- 
spondents, and not authenticated) that 
the Government meant to abolish all 
ration cards within a year. This would 
be a historic milestone, an event of 
tremendous significance, I was given 
to understand, after the terrible years 
of self-denial during the first Five- 
Year Plan. 

I passed building excavations in my 
first walks. Near the Sverdlovsky 
Square, I saw a splendid one, a thou- 
sand feet long, the site of a monster 


hotel of several thousand rooms and’ 


baths. In the freezing weather con- 
struction was going on full blast. 
Power-driven machines, cranes and 
motor-lorries were in operation; here 
were machines, but also innumerable 
old style hands and legs. I saw two 
brawny women moving back and forth 
with a litter on which they bore a 
dozen or so bricks at a time. 

But most of the constructive up- 
roar in Moscow derives from the new 
“Metro” now being completed. Here 
the digging and blasting and hauling 
continues day and night. The sites of 
the various stations are covered with 
structural timber, and upon these bill- 
posters and photographs are pasted, 
wherein pictures of the completed 
project are represented for the pass- 
ing crowd. I saw peasants and ragged 
old women stop and stare at the pic- 
tures of shiny new escalators and 
electric engines for long, wondering 
minutes; as if they comprehended 
almost nothing of these mechanical 
wonders. They were learning for the 
first time what a subway might look 
like. 

But then nothing is done here with- 
out propaganda or advertisement of 
its meaning to the people. Everywhere, 
above excavations, government build- 
ings, theaters, operas, open squares, 
the huge red banners and signs are 
flung out as with the effect of an 
eternal gala. Continuous festival of 
socialist construction. Assuredly, Mos- 
cow seemed quite gay after the sober 
lands of Western crisis. 

Everywhere propaganda. Was it a 
particular, unexpected phenomenon of 
the struggle for socialism in Russia? 
A phase of the development of mass 
life? But soon, when the legends on 
banners and bill-posters were trans- 
lated to me, I conceived a high ad- 
miration for the Bolshevik publicity 
counselors’, The battle must be 
waged unremittingly against the back- 
ward and ignorant sections of the 
people (perhaps half of the popula- 
tion), against the indifferent or the 
hostile, against shortcomings of social- 
ist method in its first stages, as well 
as against all natural hazards. Thus 
instead of merely using the lash or 
gun, as alleged by enemies, an intel- 
ligent, purposeful effort is made to 
inspire the people by means of ad- 
vertisement, cinema, radio, press and 
poster with that “sense of the whole” 
which Waldo Frank has found so 
lamentably wanting in our own mech- 
anized society. The collective will, 
the national plan, and all the con- 
comitant developments contributing 
to it simultaneously (canals, power- 


dams, factories, military preparations, 
hospitals, “Metros”) are kept as a 
unity before the eye of the mass. The 
united labor of Russia is pictured as 
a perpetual war against the natural 
elements, as a Promethean drama of 
human liberation, instead of a process 
of haphazard self-enrichment. The 
announcements of appeals broadcast 
day by day refer not only to produc- 
tive efficiency but also to the need for 
hygiene and to scientific advances. 
From this vast labor of publicity it 
results that the man of the masses is 
given a panoramic picture of the in- 
dustrial battlefield, as well as a knowl- 
edge of his own trench and sector, his 
own office, machine or factory de- 
partment. Finally the pulse of prog- 
ress is given every day, by ingenious 
charts or graphs showing always where 
the quota has been reached, exceeded 
or missed, and by whom. Thus it is 
intended that the workman at his 
bench in Stalingrad or Magnitorsk, 
by his growing consciousness of the 
social ontrol of machines and tech- 
nology, shall be the master rather than 
the slave of the machine. 

The Russian masses, as one is con- 
tinually reminded, are being lifted 
from an appallingly low standard of 
living, as low as that of the Chinese 
peasants. The revolutionizing effort 
is attended with pain and disturbance 
as well as new pleasures and new 
comfort. I recalled at times what 
I had often seen in American cities, 
when great engineering companies un- 
dertook the building of big  sky- 
scrapers. The foundations are laid 
in a kind of mechanical jungle; up to 
the very end one feels only the fright- 
ful disorder of building timbers and 
materials, engines and trucks. Then, 
one night, all the structural debris is 
carried away, and the new giant emer- 
ges, smiling, freshly washed, and 
dressed up in every detail. So in 
Russia one vibrates with the tumult 
of a universal reconstruction of city 
and land, and one waits. But in all 
this jungle, one feels nevertheless the 
will and purpose of the society at 
work. 

I had the impression very strongly 
of the country’s lifting itself by its 
bootstraps more rapidly than ever be- 
fore because of its new powers, and of 
the simple dazzlement which this 
evoked in great sections of the people. 
A beautiful sport stadium outside of 
Moscow, huge modern cooperative 
apartments, the lowered price of stur- 
geon or of pork, the cheapness of the 
leather jacket—all these were simple 
but wonderful events. But besides 
these and many other domestic vic- 
tories which seemed to be creating, 
at the time of my visit, an era of 
good feeling in Russia, there were 
the victories in foreign policy: recog- 
nition by the United States, over 
which every one truly rejoiced, a 
series of important commercial ac- 
cords with France and Great Britain. 

On the other hand, the tension over 
Japan weighs silently on every one’s 
mind. The press and also the theater 
leave nothing undone to prepare the 


morale of the country for the defense - 


of its destiny. Never in my life have 

I seen so many soldiers in the streets 

or in trains, singly, or marching in 
(Continued on page 44) 


Sport of Island kings...found only 
in Hawaii. Many other things found 
only in Hawaii. Plus what other play 
places have to offer — golf, hiking, 
game fishing, dude ranching. 


So “Hawaii” and “Waikiki” are on 
every tongue when there’s talk of 
travel. No other names sum up 
so completely the world’s desires 
when it goes vacationing. And that 
explains the year’s trend toward 


the mid-Pacific. 


That, and some other facts. Trans- 
continental rail fares reduced... 
assurance of 100 cents for every 
American dollar... even a bonus 
through the exchange to visitors 
from other lands...and then it’s 
spring... every month of the year. 


So it’s thriftily as wellas pleasantly 
smart to go to America’s world- 
famous islands, only five days from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, or 
Vancouver. Thriftily summed up 
in low cost. One way, First Class 


as low as $110. Cabin Class, $75. 


A richly paying investment in the 
prodigal Reseicatity of Hawaii that 
extends to its four lovely isles... 
Oahu, Hawaii, Maui, and Kauai. 


Go to your travel agent. Learn 
other amazing facts about this 
amazing Hawaii... and about the 
low cost of living there. Make it 
a point to secure a free, new book- 
let,* “Nearby Hawaii”, full of in- 
teresting data on the Islands. Or 
kindly write to 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


12 Main St., San Francisco « 


712 W. 10th St., Los Angeles 


A community organization with headquarters in 


Honolulu, for the dissemination of free, authoritative 
information about the entire Territory of Hawaii, U.S.A. 
Please note that Hawaii is an integral part of 
i the United States, not an island “possession”. 
"For a larger book, copiously colored, with maps and pictures.,.send 10¢ to cover mailing costs. 
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Sunny seas instead of snowdrifts. 
Romance instead of routine. 


Take an x x 
* All-Star 
x * Cruise 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
AND EGYPT 


in the AQUITANIA™ 


January 30, 1935 
(35 days, New York to New York) 
Second cruise, March 9 


First class $520 up. Tourist $280 up. 
(Shore trips optional) 


Get the utmost comfort, health, 
pleasure out of your Mediterra- 
nean Cruise by sailing on one of 
the largest liners ever to make this 
fascinating voyage — the 45,000 
ton Cunarder “Aquitania”. Book 
early this year to be sure of the 
best accommodations for the 
price you want to pay. 


Itinerary includes the most inter- 
esting ports in the Mediterra- 
nean: * Egypt * Holy Land « Istan- 
bul «Rhodes * Naples « Algiers 
* Gibraltar * Athens * the Riviera 
and * Barcelona. 


Check these 
6x POINTS 


with any other 
Mediterranean Cruise 


and you will understand why these 
Cunard White Star Raymond-Whit- 
comb Cruises offer you more: 


* Combined resources and facilities 
of Cunard White Star and Ray- 
mond-Whitcomb — specialists in 
cruises for many years. 


“A quitania”, one of the largest 
ships ever to make a Mediterrane- 
an cruise. Superb cuisine. Picked 
crews of English speaking offi- 
cers and seamen. 


12 ports of call, 11 countries. 
Shore trips in every port. 


yx Entertainment specially planned 
to meet every taste, yet unob- 
trusive to those who want only 
complete rest and relaxation. 
High character of cruise and rep- 
utation of sponsors assure finest 
patronage. People you will enjoy 
traveling with. 
Prices that assure the lowest pos- 
sible costs. 


Make your reservation today. 


See your local agent or 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


25 Broadway 
New York City 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
145 Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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FROM A RUSSIAN NOTEBOOK 


(Continued from page 43) 


companies, in peace time. But then, 
traveling westward from Russia, I 
found all Europe had changed: it 
seemed literally as if every third man 
in Poland, Germany, France in the 
winter of 1934, was now in uniform. 

In Russia many details of modern 
mechanical comfort—though the Bol- 
sheviks aspire for them—seem only 
half complete. The housing shortage 
adds to the difficulties. There might 
be good plumbing in one large new 
workers’ apartment house (as in the 
tourists’ hotels), there might be noth- 
ing worth the name in the building 
next to it. The theory was: first win 
the proletarian revolution and fortify 
its conquests, then the velleities in 
their time. 

But if Spartan Russia is a little shy 
on running hot water and other crea- 
ture comforts “We will have them 
soon and without the bourgeoise,” 
they say—there are many unawaited 
compensations. A hundred forms of 
hypocrisy seem to have been torn 
away, especially in human relations. 
No one cares how you dress or where 
you live or what your name is. No 
Russians are concerned overmuch with 
how much money you have in your 
pockets or in the bank, or what your 
private life is, so long as it is not 
anti-social. If there is much _ self- 
denial then there is also security, and 
an extraordinary amount of social 
humanity, as in the care of the chil- 
dren, with whom Russians are infin- 
itely tender. The simplification of 


marriage and divorce seems neither to 
have augmented vulgarity nor to have 
mitigated very much the old-fashioned 
family life. Reforms, one feels, are 
often introduced here with far more 
sublety and tolerance than the Bol- 
sheviks are usually given credit for. 
Their social innovations, under new 
concepts, are especially worth study- 
ing in connection with the younger 
generation which, by now, during all 
or most of its career has known noth- 
ing of life under capitalism. 

Among the members of the intel- 
lectual class, writers, artists, journal- 
ists, theater workers, whom I chiefly 
frequented, I found in progress a 
tremendously strong swing to the sup- 
port of the government and the 
national program. They have been 
won over to an enormous degree, and 
under the surface it has not always 
been so. I learned much from long 
talks with such people, who after all 
were closest to me. Their—social life 
was a very happy one amid the up- 
roar of new Russia, passed in jammed 
tramways, in dodging down frozen 
streets, past excavations to the shelter 
of their small, bare or crowded homes 
or places of work. They were infinitely 
proud and infinitely hospitable. In 
the best and most energetic types 
among them (usually communists) I 
found qualities of courage, of extra- 
ordinary intelligence and culture, and 
often something I had met nowhere 
else in recent years: a blazing sin- 
cerity. 


THE HELL TRAIL OF THE FORTY-NINERS 


(Continued from page 25) 


The camels were an experiment of 
the War Department under Jefferson 
Davis, who bought them in Africa 
and Arabia at the cost of $30,000 for 
the transportation of military sup- 
plies to the new garrisons in the West. 
They arrived in Texas on the steamer 
Supply, and half of the shipment of 
seventy-five beasts was sent to Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, while the rest 
took the Butterfield Route to Southern 
California. The camels did not last 
long. Many died and some escaped. 
The last surviving camel was not 
rounded up until as recently as twenty 
years ago. 

The best remaining evidence of the 
old Hell Trail, to which Butterfield 
later gave his name, crosses the U. S. 
Highway 80 fifteen miles west of El 
Centro in the Imperial Valley. A 
battered sign points to the rutted road 
as the “49er’s trail, later the Butterfield 
stage route across the desert.” It comes 
up from the south, after passing the 
Yuja Springs where precious water 
was obtained from the old oasis. 

All the way from St. Louis to San 
Francisco; the ruins of decayed stage 
depots are found, always about twenty 
miles apart. Vallecitos, Warner’s 
Ranch, Temecula, Oak Grove, all 
boast the remains of depots which 
once served the current of humanity 
which flowed from the East to the 
new West. 

The ruins of the old Araz stage 
station still stand beside the highway 
just a few miles west of Yuma, Ariz- 
ona. This station was the first stop 
after the fording of the Colorado. 


After passing Araz the settlers reached 
Indian Wells Station, and then Coyote 
Springs. 

Sometimes the travelers would find 
that the springs had dried up. Then 
it was luck and luck alone that en- 
abled the wagons or stages to reach 
the next station. There, too, they often 
faced the same desperate situation and 
many died of thirst. The wood in the 
wagons frequently became so dry that 
the nails fell out. 

John Butterfield, who gave his name 
to the trail, in 1858 contracted with 
the Government to deliver mail along 
this route to San Francisco. Bishop 
and Beale were the surveyors who 
laid out the route, choosing a southern 
direction and crossing the Colorado 
at Fort Yuma, then pushing across the 
Salton Sink to Warner’s Ranch, 
Temecula, San Bernardino, Los An- 
geles, Fort Tejon, San José and San 
Francisco. Butterfield was a cab driver 
in New York, who became obsessed 
with the idea of going West. After 
his rise in stage coaching, he became 
one of the organizers of the American 
Railway Express and is said to have 
been one of the projectors of the 
Morse telegraph line from Buffalo to 
New York. 

It is this historic highway that is 
to be commemorated by the des- 
cendants of the Forty-Niners. It seems 
fitting that it should be remembered, 
for certainly no human being that 
ever set foot on the American con- 
tinent confronted more peril and suf- 


fering than those who traversed old 
Hell Trail. 
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WE’VE HEAPED THE 
HORN OF PLENTY 
FOR YOUR 


Thanksyit 
ie 


When everybody plays but mother, 
as at Thanksgiving, it’s time to come 
to Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. Here, in 
the piquant setting of sand and sea, 
the whole family may work up that 
epic appetite together. 


Then ho! for the feast, the rich har- 
vest of good things gathered to glad- 
den your holiday here! Your own 
family table, festively dressed. Your 
own savory turkey, basted brown and 
stout with stuffing. A provoking vari- 
ety of delicacies to go with it that 
will renew your regard for our chef. 
After such a hearty repast, how good 
to snooze in a lazy chair on our broad 
Ocean Decks, to sit in the cheerful 
lounges and chat with congenial 
friends! By evening you'll be eager 
for the concerts, dances and special 
entertainments that mark this holiday 
week-end at these friendly, family 
hotels. 


Plan to come Wednesday and stay 
the balance of the week. You'll find 
plenty to keep you pleasantly on the 
go—golf, horseback riding beside the 
surf, hiking along the Boardwalk, 
playing squash on our championship 
courts. Moderate rates. American 
and European Plans. Special weekly 
rates. Send for booklet. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 


HEROES OF SOLITUDE 


(Continued from page 38) 


It is on this same Breton coast, one 
that in the olden days had a notorious 
record for wrecks, that one may find 
a priest who is keeper of a lighthouse. 
He is the Abbé le Cam, and is in 
charge of the lighthouse on the Island 
of Houat, off the Breton coast. And 
he still continues to exercise his 
priestly functions in between his light- 
house duties. Today he claims to know 
the tides and tempests as well as he 
knows his prayer book. ; 

But of women lighthouse keepers I 
think the epic story is that of Miss 
Colfax who was in charge of a beacon 
on that big island sea, Lake Michigan. 
For more years than most men could 
remember this indomitable woman 
kept the beacon burning. 

Lard oil was used for the lights in 
her time, and this stuff had a trick of 
congealing in the bitter cold. The 
plucky old woman—she was eighty- 
one at the time—used to heat it and 
| carry it in buckets from her home on 
shore. Often by the time she, had 
reached the beacon it had frozen again 
and she was obliged to do the arduous 
journey a second time. The furious 
gales peculiar to these inland seas, 
which are equal to the open ocean in 
strength and savagery, would sweep 
her off her feet; the spray and sand 
would nearly blind her. But year in 
and year out she carried on, until, one 
awful night, she found the tower 
trembling violently. 

Though certain it was about to col- 
lapse, she ascended undismayed, lit 
the light and tramped back to shore. 
But scarcely had she gained shelter 
than a terrible crash reverberated 
above the noise of the storm. The 
tower had gone. 

Then there is the famous old tale 
of the Smalls, and the light-keeper 
who died unexpectedly at the begin- 
ning of the four months’ spell of duty 
that was customary in those days. For 
the whole of those four months his 
mate kept vigil beside the dead body, 
afraid to commit the corpse to the 
sea in case he was suspected of foul 
play. When the relief eventually ar- 


rived, the light-keeper fell senseless at ~ 


their feet, a shattered wreck, ruined 
mentally and physically for all time. 

In the same way a keeper at Otter 
Head lighthouse on the Great Lakes 
died in the winter three years ago, 
and his companion kept a vigil of 
twelve days beside the dead man until 
help came in answer to distress sig- 
nals on the fog horn. 

It is when the unexpected happens 
in a lighthouse that the men are called 
upon to perform extraordinary acts of 
heroism. When the engine which 
sounds the half-ton fog bell at the 
edge of mist-wreathed Cape Cod failed 
last May, the keeper, Thomas Chase, 
tied a rope to the clapper and, watch. 
in hand, struck the bell at the pre- 
scribed interval from a quarter to 
eleven at night until eight o’clock the 
next morning, at which hour the fog 
lifted. The murk descended again the 
next night and he continued to ham- 
‘mer the bell from eight o’clock until 
two the following morning, when the 
air cleared once more. He calculated 
| that he swung the bell clapper 2,745 
times in the fifteen and a quarter 
hours. 

The log books of these lighthouse 


' 


keepers are as sparse and unemo- 
tional as the log books of a modern 
liner. Only occasionally does drama 
creep into their prosaic prose. Con- 
sider, for example, the report of the 
keeper of the Mendenhall Bar lights 
which exist in the Arctic regions of 
the Alaskan coast. It is the drama of 
the terrible 1924-25 winter which raged 
there, and this is the keeper’s report 
to his superiors: 

“The severe cold weather caused 
me no end of trouble keeping the 
lights burning during the last quarter. 
At one time it was as low as 16 de- 
grees below zero, and a severe Taku 
wind blowing. Chimneys broke al- 
most as rapidly as I could replace 
them, and at one time all four lights 
were out for twenty-four hours be- 
fore I could reach and relight them. 

“At this time the bar was unnavig- 
able and I tended lights over the ice 
on creepers, carrying oil in this way 
by pack saddle on my back. At one 
time the ice was one and a half to 
two feet thick, and every high tide 
caused it to break the floes which, 
with the strong tide in the channel, 
made tending lights difficult and dan- 
gerous. At one time my boat was 
swamped, and I lost a case of oil and 
nearly perished by freezing.” 

A lighthouse which always seems 
to be in grim and deadly isolation is 
the light off the Irish coast, the Fast- 
net, four miles from Cape Clear. Many 
a European emigrant bound for 
America has glimpsed this “outpost 
of Europe,” the last light seen by the 
Atlantic liners on their westward trips. 

Fastnet was built at a cost of £84,000, 
after herculean labors. The men who 
built it lived on the tiny ledge of rock 
for months at a time. They were com- 
pelled to use life-lines and cling with 
their hands and feet as the waters 
dashed over them. Thus they labored 
for nearly two seasons before the work 
could make any progress, and even 
then another three years elapsed be- 
fore the lighthouse began to take 
shape. 

For those who wish to see real ad- 
venture and brave tasks accomplished 
by fine men there can be nothing to 
equal the experience of seeing the 
lighthouses relieved. A dinghy from 
a tug carries the keeper and his stores 
of food and oil as close to the tower 
as possible. Then, both stores and 
man are hoisted by the cable. The 
stores include iron rations—tins of 
bully beef—to be used in an emer- 
gency. Then come the weeks of 
strain and ceaseless watch. The ner- 
vous tension is, at moments, unbear- 
able. There is always the pounding 
of the ocean, the loneliness, and the 
impossibility in most cases of leaving 
that tower for a short walk as exer- 
cise. 

Meet the men from the Skerrymore 
lighthouse in Scotland, or the notori- 
ous Bel# Rock lighthouse in the Firth 
of Forth. Or go to the lighthouse at 
North Unst, the most northerly point 
of the British Isles. Half an hour’s 
talk with the men of these shining 
outposts of the land will reveal a 
hundred and one magnificent epics. 
The half of them have not been told. 
To the men of the lighthouses it is 


all in the day’s work. 
* * & 


Write for illustrated lit- 
erature to local agent or 
our nearest office. New 
York: 1 State Street; 
Philadelphia: 1601 Wal- 
nut Street; Boston: 86 
Arlington Street; Cleve- 
land: 944 Arcade, Un- 
ion Trust Building; Chi- 
cago: 333 North Michi- 
gan Avenue; San 
Francisco: 386 Post 
Street; New Orleans: 
1806 American Bank 
Building; Montreal: Ar- 
chitect Building, 1133 
Beaver Hall Hill; To- 
ronto: 159 Bay Street. 


ey ose are the 


travelers who choose 
Italian Line. Sunny 


and cheerful are their 


days at sea. . . warm 
and colorful are their 
surroundings . . . bril- 
liant is the company 
they keep on the 


smooth and smart 
Southern Route! 


The SUN 
SHINES ON 


oes to the world for its “Sun- 


Py 


ships,” the modern Italian Marine 
makes the most of gentle waters and 
laughing skies . . . building its vessels for 
golden open-air crossings . . . decorating 
them with taste . . . operating them with 
the skill characteristic of modern Italian 


enterprise on land or sea. 


Take your passage in any Italian ship. The 
the Conte di 


.. the Roma 


Rex, world’s fastest liner 

Savoia, only gyro-stabilized liner . 
or Augustus, original “Lido vessels” . . . the 
Cosulich liners Saturnia and WVulcania, each 
with a whole deck of verandah suites. All offer 
the famous Lido deck-life, with alert service, 


delectable meals and 1,000 or more extra cruis- 


ing miles “east of Gibraltar!” 


ITALIAN LINE 
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ARANDORA STAR 


THE WORLD‘S MOST 


CRUISE ON THE 


DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


CRUISES 


The crowning glory of your European trip 
will be a Cruise on this superbly appointed 


vessel. The Mediterranean Wonderlands, 
rich in History and Beauty: The age-old 
spell of Norway and the Northern 


Capitals: The sunny magic of the Atlantic Is- 
lands: All the European and many African 
wonderlands are attainable by cruising in lux- 
ury on the “ Arandora Star.’’ 


For full aetai s spply to the 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office, 3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 
or any office of the Cunard Steamship Co., in Canada 


and U.S.A. 


cvs—508 


To 
the 


SOUTH SEA 
ISLANDS 
ano PERSIA 


@ 
A Raymond-Whitcomb 


Cruise 


Sailing January 22, 1935, on the 
motor ship “Stella Polaris” 


Limited to 125 members 


The loveliest and most interest- 
ing islands of the South Seas and 
islands of the East Indies that are 
unknown to travelers are on the 
program. This will be the first 
cruise ever to go to Persia. 


The “Stella Polaris” was built 
especially for cruises like this 
one... of unusual route and 
limited membership. 


Send for particulars 


RAYMOND-W HITCOMB 


New York 670 Fifth Avenue 
Boston 145 Tremont Street 
Purriavetpaia 1605 Walnut Street 
Curcaco 173 N. Michigan Ave. 


OR ANY STEAMSHIP AGENT 


x * 
\ The 
» ) Dodge 
Hotel 


eS Ke 
In The Shadow of 


“ ; 
{ y 
(\ 
the U. S. Capitol 


Send for Our Brochure 


—‘‘A Week In Washington’’—planning for 
you a most delightful visit, making The 
Dodge, with its perfect appointments and 
superb cuisine, your headquarters. 


“No tipping’ is the rule of the 
ouse. 
North Capital & E Streets 
Washington, D. C. 
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B sort color and 
romance to compete the charm of 


ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 


Railroad fares —hotel and guest 
ranch rates—lower than ever 


Every travel luxury en route— 
direct low altitude through 
service to Phoenix, San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara. 
Only through service Chicagoto 
El Paso, Tucson, Chandler, 
Palm Springs, Agua Caliente. 
Air-conditioned Club, Observa- 
tion, Dining and Drawing- 
Room-Compartment Sleeping 
Cars. 

Rock Island-Southern Pacific Golden 
State Route—quickest by many hours 
to Phoenix—justan overnight trip from 


Phoenix to the Coast and Southern 
Arizona’s stopover lure is irresistible. 


For literature and full details, write 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
754 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 


ROCK ISLAND 


BIG PARADE m EXICO 


No summer or winter in MEXICO 
CITY. See giant pyramids. . . Join the 
gay fiestas. .. Relax in tranquil tenth 
century villages. Fares lowest in 
history. 
See yournearest TRAVEL AGENT for 
reservations and new low all-inclu- 
sive costs. Or write for illustrated 
brochure. 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 
1515 Pennsylvania Bldg., New York 
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CHINA’S MAIL GOES THROUGH 


(Continued from page 15) 


fice was first set up as an experiment 
alongside the customs post office in 
1878. 

While the postal tariff throughout 
China proper is now fixed at five 
cents, the Minchu carry letters be- 
tween towns in the same province 
for one cent and do a flourishing busi- 
ness in  Kiangsu, Chekiang and 
Kwangtung provinces, \vhere a large 
network of canals makes transportation 
relatively easy and cheap. The vol- 
ume of mail handled by the Minchu 
has decreased steadily in recent years 
znd activities have been curbed by 
the requirement passed in 1931, which 
made it necessary for all native post- 
ing agencies to register with the Post 
Office and forbade the establishment 
of new agencies. The greatest prog- 
ress in China’s postal history has been 
made during the last quarter century 
under the modern Chinese Post Office. 


Organized with the aid of foreign 


postal experts, the Post Office is now 
almost wholly in the hands of the 
Chinese themselves. The foreign 
staff of the Post Office department has 
been reduced from 97 in 1908 to 42 
in 1932. During this time the total 
number of employees has increased 
from 8,800 to 38,800. 

For generations the ancestors of to- 
day’s trackers and boatmen have 
moved up and down the rivers and 
canals, by tow and sail and oar; for 
generations the forefathers of the 
couriers have jogged along the same 
pathways through wilderness and for- 
est, up mountain and down valley. 
The most dramatic change of all now 
comes to this scene which has wit- 
nessed little alteration down through 
the centuries. The tracker in the 
Yangtze gorges, the mule driver on the 
desert paths to far off Sinkiang, the 
foot courier on the rocky path to 
Chengtu all turn their eyes to the 
skies as the mail planes roar over- 
head. Hours of earthbound travel are 
being turned into minutes of easy 
flight through the air; such is the 
prospect for faster transportation of 
China’s mail. 

The first airplane to carry mail in 
China was put into operation between 
Peking and Tsinan in 1921, so that the 
pioneer Chinese experiment with fly 
ing the mails was staged only a few 
years after air mail first became a 
reality in America. The 1921 service, 
which was operated with a _ huge 
Handley Page bi-plane of British de- 
sign, was short lived and no further 
air services were established until 
1929 when the Chinese National Gov: 
ernment entered into a partnership 
with American aeronautical interests 
in the formation of the China 
National Aviation Corporation. Fifty- 
five per cent of the corporation’s stock 
is held by the Chinese Ministry of 
Communications and the remaining 
minority interest is owned by China 
Airways Federal, Inc., of which Har- 
old M. Bixby, one of Lindbergh’s 
original backers wn his Paris flight, is 
president. China Airways is affiliated 
with Pan American Airways, whose 
26,000 miles of routes circle South 
and Central America. 

With American pilots and Chinese 
co-pilots flying American-built planes, 
the mails have been flown regularly 
since 1929 between Shanghai and 
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Nanking, the new capital. Following 


the course of the Yangtze River, the 
air 1.ail line was extended to Hankow 


in 1930 and then on to Chungking, 
past the far famed gorges of the 
Yangtze, in 1931. Last year the air 
mail was flown on fr m Chungking 
to Chengtu, with a saving of nearly 
two weeks of travel time for mail, 
passengers and express from Shanghai. 
The three hundred miles between 
Chungking and Chengtu are now 
flown in less than three hours, a route 
served by “fast” foot courier in five 
days of day and night travel or by 
river boats on a ten day schedule. 
The second major air mail route 
skirts the Yellow Sea from Shanghai 
north to Peiping, while a third route 
established last October over a thou- 
sand mile airway links Shanghai with 


the major cities along the coast as far 


south_as Canton. Sikorsky flying 
boats provide a twice weekly service 
on the coastal route with stops at 
Wenchow, Foochow, Amoy, Swatow 
and Hongkong before reaching Can- 
ton. The one-day air trip means a 
saving of four days’ travel time in 
the transportation of mail between 
Shanghai and Canton. Amoy will 
serve as the base for a projected ser- 
vice to Manila in the Philippine 
Islands, which Pan American Airways 
plans as a part of its world-wide pro- 
gram of air routes. 

German aeronautical interests par- 
ticipated in the organization of the 
Sino-German company, Eurasia, which 
operated a long air route across China 
from Shanghai to Urumchi, the capital 
of Chinese Eastern Turkestan, but 
service beyond Lanchow was recently 
discontinued due to military disturb- 
ances in Sinkiang. The eventual plan 
of the German-Chinese line will make 
possible the shipment of Shanghai 
mails to Berlin across Soviet Russia 
in from four to six days. 

That China is taking advantage of 
the new air mail service offered is 
indicated by the fact that more than 
60,000 pounds of mail have been 


transported by air during the past | 


year and more than 4,000 passengers 
carried, with waiting lists on several 
of the most popular routes. Eighty- 
five per cent of the passengers carried 
are Chinese and only fifteen per cent 
foreign business men or travelers of 
other nationalities. Similarly, ninety 
per cent of the mail carried is written 
by Chinese and only ten per cent that 
of foreign business firms. The Chinese 
air mail rates are from six to twenty 
times higher than ordinary postage 
rates, while air passenger travel is 
two to three times higher than sur- 
face travel, although it is actually 
cheaper on a few routes where five 
days of travel by chair may be cut 
to two hours of flying. 

Shanghai’s post office now reminds 
visitor and citizen alike of the prog- 
ress being made to speed up China’s 
postal service. Electric signs in Eng- 
lish letters and Chinese characters 
offer a suggestion, in the best Broad- 
way fashion, to “Use Air Mail” and 
“Travel by Air.” Thus China is 
bridging the gap between the most 
primitive and most modern modes of 
transportation of her mails. It is 
quite likely that costly railroad lines 

(Continued on page 47) 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


It’s arare pleasure 
to travel on this 


enjoyable part of 
your California 
trip. There’s 
something about 
the detailed per- 
fection of the 


service — the 
goodness of the 
meals — the 


smooth gliding 
comfort—that 
makes it unique. 


Barber, bath, 
maid and valet 
service on this and its companion train, the 
San Francisco Overland Limited. 


See BOULDER DAM enroute to South- 


ern California. Only Union Pacific offers 
this spectacular side trip. 


Attractively Low Fares 


W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 93, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC 


TRADITIONAL WAY TO 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Go by the route preferred since 
1853. Cross to England in your 
favorite liner . . . sail any Friday 
from Southampton for Capetown 
in a great steamer or motor ship 
of the Union-Castle fleet. Special 
through fares. 


SPECIAL TOURS...an opportu- 
nity to visit incomparable Victoria 
Falls and Durban, popular resort 
of the Natal Coast. Reduced rates. 


Literature and full information 
about Union-Castle Line from 
THOS. COOK & SON, General Pas- 
senger Representatives, 587 Fifth 
Ave.,N. Y. or local steamship agents. 


train — really an’: 


CHINA’S MAIL 
GOES THROUGH 
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will never become extensive in China 
as they have in the principal Western 
countries. The motor highway, con- 
stantly being extended in its use each 
year, promises to carry the heavy 
mails fast and cheaply. The air lines 
are destined to carry the lighter mails 
which require immediate dispatch. 

The Chinese are not the ardent 
letter writers that Americans and 
Europeans have shown themselves to 
be. The 400,000,000 inhabitants of 
China, many of whom are still illit- 
erate, average about two letters a year 
as compared with eighty letters per 
capita for the 125,000,000 people who 
live in America. While Americans 
have demonstrated themselves to be 
idolators before the goddess of speed 
and time saving, the Chinese place no 
exceptionally high value on _ time. 
Nevertheless, the marked advantage 
of air mail service over that by foot 
and river boat is so str’king that the 
Chinese appreciate its value. Air 
travel for those wealthy Chinese who 
can afford it, makes a greater appeal 
on its comfort and convenience than 
on its actual time saving. The air 
holds no fears for the rather fatalistic 
people of China, so that one of avia- 
tions chief handicaps in Western 
countries is no consideration in China. 

For centuries the achievements of 
the Chinese postal service have been 
written on the land and along the 
rivers. Tomorrow’s achievements are 
due to be traced against the sky. Foot 
courier, tracker, boatman and pilot 
all lend a hand today to make certain 
that China’s mail goes through! 


Lions 


RIC V. WELLS, an Englishman 

from South Africa, in Lions, Wild 
and Friendly presents the case for the 
lion—as a household pet, as a thor- 
ough gentleman, and as the king of 
beasts. Eric Wells has spent a life- 
time studying and _ photographing 
lions on the veldt and in his garden. 
As one who has reared over thirty 
lions, Mr. Wells speaks with an au- 
thority which no hunter could claim, 
and he corrects many misapprehen- 
sions coming from men who have 
never seen a live lion except along the 
the barrel of a gun. Contrary to the 
popular notion of the lion as treacher- 
ous and bloodthirsty, he has found it 
docile and trustworthy when properly 
approached. Such questions as: why 
and when does a lion roar?—how does 
he hunt and kill?—is he polyga- 
mous?—has he a sense of humor?— 
does he enjoy human companionship? 
—can he climb trees?—are answered 
in a book which is reliable and also 
that very rare thing, a collection of 
ideal animal stories. (Viking Press). 


Why live so close to the freezing unit 
this winter... sail away to the French Riviera and forget 
that life ever held overshoes ... choose your favorite 
from the glittering string of resorts w Or flit like smart 
internationals, who love and leave one perfect, sea-girt 
milieu after another, collecting experiences, friends and 
next season’s clothes-successes enroute w If you arrive 
early, spend Christmas in Paris ... gorgeous music, 
splendid spectacles and a gay New Year to follow... 
if you have children, put them in school, for a sound 
education and a cosmopolitan viewpoint ... if part of 
the family craves ice as an interlude, the Alps, the 
Pyrenees and the Vosges tilt their skylines and frost 
them, top to bottom, for winter sportsters ... if others 
want their mountains dressed in green, hop over to 
Corsica, where African and Provencal flowers nod to 
their rivals from the Alps and points north, and the 
saw-toothed coast dips to ports of dreams w Your 
own Jocal Travel Agency can give you all the de- 
tails, together with tickets at regular tariff rates. 


610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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GREATEST 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 


TRAINS 


IN. ALL .THE 


West 


There are today but two 
solid-Pullman, all-first-class 
daily trains between Chi- 
cago and California. 

Both of these trains are on 
the Santa Fe. 

One is THE CHIEF. The 
other is THE CALIFOR- 
NIA LIMITED. 


THE CHIEF is the 
finest train between Chicago 
and the Coast. 

It is the fastest train, by 
hours. 

It is the only extra fare 
train in the West. 

THE CHIEF will again 
carry a Phoenix Pullman 
tri-weekly this winter. 


alifornia 
LIMITED 


THE CALIFORNIA LIM- 
ITED is the only other solid- 
Pullman, all-first-class daily 
transcontinental train west of 
Chicago. 

It is second only to THE 
CHIEF in speed. 


It has NO EXTRA FARE, 


Both THE CHIEF and 
THE CALIFORNIA LIM- 
ITED have air-conditioned 
Fred Harvey diners; club 
or lounge cars; observation 
cars; and compartment- 
drawing-:oom cars. 


The Santa Fe has carried millions 
to winter pleasure in California, 
all things to all people; to southern 
Arizona’s sunny tranches, hot 
springs and resorts; to Grand 
Canyon; to Old Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, with its beautiful La 
Fonda hotel... 


. . May we help you with your 
winter plans? A word will bring 
informative book- : 
lets, or more speci- 
fic information. 


W.J. BLACK, P.T. M. 

Santa Fe System Lines , 
1288 Railway Exchange 
Chicago, III. 
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THE RAJPUT STRONGHOLD OF BUNDI 


(Continued from page 24) 


uncomfortable night of their pam- 
pered lives, that the princess was re- 
membered. 

The following incident, somewhat 
reminiscent of “Virginia” in Macau- 
lay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome,” gives 
some idea of the atmosphere of such 
an isolated corner of India. Not very 
long ago, an influential and powerful 
courtier saw, and immediately took a 
fancy to, a Brahmin girl living near 
the palace. Though she was poor, be- 
ing a Brahmin she was of too high a 
caste to be taken as a plaything by 
the courtier. He, however, persisted 
in his demands, and eventually sent 
his servants to fetch the girl by force. 
The girl’s father hid her in a cup- 
board in a room at the top of the 
house, but the soldiers found her. 
What actually happened in that dark 
little room, one will never really 
know. Both the old man and his 
daughter were killed, the girl, it is 
believed by the father himself, who, 
disregarding the laws of his faith 
which forbid a Brahmin to take life, 
risked his hopes of salvation in order 
to save his daughter’s honor. 

Had the girl and her father been of 
of a lower caste, the matter would 
have ended here. The courtier would 
probably have punished his servants 
for bungling, and would then have 
forgotten all about it, but being Brah- 
mins, the highest of the many Hindu 
sects, the matter could not be so easily 
dismissed. All the Brahmins and 
priests of Bundi arose, and there was 
almost a religious riot. 

Religion plays an important part in 
Bundi, as in all other Hindu States, 
and the priests are as powerful as the 
most influential courtier. 

When a prince of Bundi dies, his 
remain3 are carried with great cere- 
mony to a garden some distance away 
in the hills, and here placed upon a 


funeral pyre, a cenotaph afterwards 
being raised over his ashes. 

Kipling describes this cemetery as 
a “high walled enclosure of the Royal 
Cenotaphs ... scene of many suttees.” 

In the old days, the widows of 
Rajput warriors perished in the flames 
of their lords’ funeral pyres, but after 
the British came to India, suttee was 
forbidden by law. 

Kipling, in his poem “The Last 
Suttee,” tells how a queen of Bundi, 
disguised as a dancing girl, outwitted 
the guard set around the palace for 
the express purpose of preventing the 
royal widows from carrying out the 
old custom, upon the death of the 
king, Udai Chand. She begged the 
sentry to let her pass, saying she 
feared the queens, who would avenge 
themselves upon her for her past in- 
fluence over the dead king. 

“*Cuard them safely, but let me go, 

Or ever they pay the debt they owe 
In scourge and torture!’ She leapt below 
And the grim guard watched her flee.” 

Alone, and in the dusk, she made 
her way out to the walled garden 
where the “tombs of the Sun-born 
stand,” and all night long, hidden in 
a temple, she watched the burning 
funeral pyre of her lord. Three times 
she climbed upon the pyre, and tried 
to throw herself into the flames, but 
each time her courage failed her, and 
she shrank back. Then, seeing an old 
Thakur, or Rajput chief, watching, she 
called to him, and asked him if he 
would “sully the steel of a Thakur’s 
sword,” with the base-born blood of a 
dancing girl. 

The Thakur did as she begged him, 
and then 


“The black log crashed above the white; 

The little flames and lean, 

Red as slaughter and blue as steel 

That whistled and fluttered from head to 
heel 

Leaped up anew, for they found their due 

On the heart of—the Bundi Queen.” 


A DEATH TRAP OF PREHISTORIC BEASTS 


(Continued from page 31) 


rise to the surface of the ground 
whenever the gas below forces them 
to do so. The grass does have 
the desired effect, in so far as it 
flattens out the bubbles, but it takes 
more than a coat of grass to keep the 
tar down. Usually these tar out-crops 
recur over and over again in the same 
vent or opening, and are a never-end- 
ing source of interest to visitors. 
This constant activity of the tar is 
also seen- within the large pools. 
Glistening black bubbles in the vari- 
ous stages of building, bursting, and 
subsiding can be seen in them at all 
hours of the day or night. From some 
of the pools issues a strong smell of 
tar as this process goes on, and the 
bubbles only decrease in size as the 
heat of the sun increases. These 
bubbles tick off the minutes for the 
black pits almost on schedule time, 
but one listens in vain for the sound 
of their exploding—as an_ early 


Spaniard writes in his diary—that 
could be heard in Los Angeles pueblo 
over five miles away! 

Today the pits—with the exception 
of the lagoon and a couple of others 
—are surrounded by waist-high walls 
of rock that serve to hold back the 
unsophisticated and prevent them from 
doing too easily just what the dumb 
animals did in the past. In construct- 
ing the walls, Mr. S. A. Warren dis- 
covered many fossil impressions in 
the layers of rock and placed them 
along the top—embedded of course in 
cement—where all visitors might study 
them. 

It is well known that there are other 
fossil deposits of greater age than 
these at La Brea, but none have yet 
been discovered which equal them in 
richness or importance. And all one 
has to do to see them is to step out 


of Los Angeles’ metropolitan doorway. 
x * # 
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FARES 
SURPRISINGLY LOW 


¢ Suit your trip to your fancy 
and your purse. Go east or 
west. Stop over where and 
when you please. Take 90 days - 
to 2 whole years. 

° Special round-the-world service. 
Canadian Pacific in combina- 
tion with Peninsular & Oriental 
and British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Companies. A complete 
round-the-world route, with 
many optional trips. 

° 179 Canadian Pacific agencies 
throughout the world to help 
you wherever you go. Ask 
about all-inclusive tours. 


e Information from your own 
travel agent or any Canadian 
Pacific office in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Vancouver, W in- 
nipeg, and many other cities 
in United States and Canada. 


Canadian Rrcific 


SPANS THE WORLD 


a 


In formation 


TAKING A TRIP TO 
FOREIGN LANDS? 


Write or visit the official 
offices maintained for your 
convenience by the Coun- 
tries listed below. 


BERMUDA— The year-’round play- 
round in mid-ocean, 40 hours from N. Y. 
Restful, charming. Booklet from Bermuda 
Trade Dev. Board, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 


GERMANY— Going to Europe means 
going to Germany—Europe’s most in- 
teresting country. All information, book- 
lets, etc. German Tourist Information 
Office, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


POLAND—For Information and Liter- 
ature of interest to all prospective Trav- 
elers, address Polish National Railways, 
5 Broadway, New York. 


SWEDEN—In beautiful Sweden, the 
dollar has not depreciated. Send for new 
booklet. “Lands of Sunlight Nights.” 
Swedish Travel Information Bureau, 
Inc., Dept. C, 551 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND—Land of the Magic 
Carpet. An Adventure in Thrills. An 
Alpine Rose of Peace on Europe’s 
Breast. Write for any information to 
Swiss Federal Railways, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
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TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Modern Photography 
TUDIO PUBLICATIONS has just 


issued the fourth annual of camera 
art—Modern Photography, 1934-5. 
This volume, which reproduces pic- 
tures chosen from the work of the 
greatest photographers throughout the 
world, is invaluable to all students of 
photography. Among the ninety-six 
pictures which the book contains, one 
finds the work of such photographers 
as William Ritasse, Martin Munkacsi, 
Paul Wolff, Kollar, Hoppé, and a 
number of others whose work has ap- 
peared in ‘TrAvet. Ansell Adams, one 
of America’s leading exponents of the 
camera art, contributes a preface on 
the new photography. The book also 
contains a collection of autobio- 
graphical notes by the photographers 
represented. 


Eskimo Year 
EORGE MIKSCH SUTTON re- 


cently spent a year in the nine- 
teen-thousand-square-mile heap of 
rock, called Shugliak by the Eskimos 
and Southampton Island by map- 
makers, which sprawls across the 
mouth of Hudson Bay. In his book 
Eskimo Year (Macmillan) he tells the 
story of his adventures through the 
year—a white man among Eskimos, 
living their life, eating their food and 
growing to understand their character, 
customs and myths. Having estab- 
lished quarters at the Hudson’s Bay 
Company post, Dr. Sutton made ex- 
peditions to various parts of the 
island, visiting Native Point, the ruins 
left by an older extinct race, hunting 
walrus, white porpoises and polar 
bear, and searching for bird and 
mammal specimens. 

The late fall season arrives, bring- 
ing color changes in the hares, the 
weasels and the ptarmigan, and filling 
the sky with shifting lights of the 
aurora borealis. South Bay freezes 
shut, and the dog sledges come into 
use; November cold arrives, and the 
trapping of the fox becomes serious 
business. At the end of November 
“Doc” goes on a caribou hunt with 
two Eskimos. They nave no more 
English than he has Eskimo—a few 
words—and they live with no conces- 
sions to civilized weaknesses. He 
learns how to make himself comfort- 
able in a snow house; how to dine 
well on raw salmon and frozen cari- 
bou; even how to handle a dog team 


in an emergency. After being storm- 


bound in the hut for days, they return 
to the post, and there “Doc” traps 
lemmings under the snow, and faces 
the dead of winter with its terrific 
cold as philosophically as he, can, try- 
ing to learn the Eskimo trick of “not- 
thinking.” With March there comes 
the first hint of spring. Easter is cele- 
brated in gala fashion; wild life at 
the edge of the floe is seen again, and 
the birds begin to return. As June 
arrives, melting ice makes travel 
hazardous, and he has several narrow 


yersity Press. 


escapes. Suddenly summer is present 
with birds, butterflies, and mosquitoes 
in incredible numbers, and the work 
of preparing specimens for his return. 
Finally the Hudson’s Bay Company 
steamer arrives, and the year is over. 

The author has a fine eye for detail 
and a natural, straightforward way 
of telling his story. There is no striv- 
ing after effect, though the book is 
chock-full of excitement. 

Dr. Sutton is Curator of Birds at 
Cornell University, and has traveled 
widely in connection with this special 
interest. He is well known as a painter 
of birds, and has done the headpieces 
for this book, which also contains 
some of his own photographs. 


England’s Architecture 


HE story of England’s architec- 
ture from the Roman and Saxon 
ruins to the present day has been told 
by Thomas E. Talmadge in The Story 
of England’s Architecture (Norton). 
Numerous books have been written on 
England’s cathedrals and old inns, but 
no adequate general account of Eng- 
lish architecture has appeared in a 
single volume of moderate size. In 
Mr. Talmadge’s handbook, the com- 
plicated subject matter is presented in 
a lucid and informative manner. In 
addition to a number of excellent il- 
lustrations, his book includes a long 
list of places of architectural interest 
in England as well as an architectural 
map showing places specially worth 
visiting. 


Australia 


OOD TRAVEL books on Australia 
seldom appear and therefore spe- 

cial attention should be paid to Cob- 
bers by Thomas Wood (Oxford Uni- 
The word “cobbers,” 
which will bewilder the American 
reader, is Australian slang for “com- 
panion” or “mate.” Mr. Wood traveled 
throughout many parts of Australia 
and he made friends with many Aus- 
tralians. He sailed up the west coast 
of Australia in a cattle ship. He de- 
scribes navigation, camels and _ pio- 
neers. In western Australia he meets 
axemen and bullockies. He visits the 
mining town of Kalgoorlie. He wan- 
ders through the streets and meets the 
people of all the important Australian 
cities from Melbourne to Sydney and 
from Brisbane to Launceston. Cob- 
bers is at once a delightful and a 
thoroughly informative book of travel. 


Florida 
REDERICK W. DAU’S Florida 


Old «1 New (utnam) is a com- 
prehensive history of that state from 
the time of its discovery to the pres- 
ent dc: . Few travelers in Florida 
realize the unusual historical interest 
or this state’s history during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Mr. Dau has studied every 
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SMALL COST 
Ss MEDITERRANEAN 


CRUISES 


This sounds unbelievable. You can cruise for 
two months AT A COST OF AROUND 
$40 A WEEK. Compare that with the cost 
of Staying at home! You’ll make new and 


stimulating friends. Deli- 
cious food. Trained stew- 
ard service. Enjoy the 
modern comforts of a 
newly appointed ship. 


58 Days 


$275 

$325 

$375 
Think of it! 


FIRST CRUISE 
x LEAVES 
\\ NEW YORK JAN. 10 


Vy 


i «= SECOND CRUISE LEAVES NEW YORK MARCH 14 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


This is a new idea in travel. Each 
cruise will visit: Casablanca, Gibral- 
tar, Barcelona, Monte Carlo, Taor- 
mina, Cairo, Holy Land, Turkey, 
Athens, Rome, Algiers and the 
Azores. Many people have wanted 
to travel but they felt they couldn’t 
afford it. Now they can afford it! 


These cruises are for people of good 
taste who appreciate the best things 
of life. The only way you can know 
how wonderfully comfortable,even lux- 
urious, the ship is, and how many and 
varied the sights to see, is to see the 
20-page illustrated booklet. No cost or 
obligation. May we send you a copy? 


EUROPE $150 ROUND TRIP 


We also operate a regular service between New York, Havre, and Antwerp. 
Round trip (except tin summer season) is $150. That gives you the best of 
everything on the ship. Not more than two beds in a room, spacious decks for 
rest and play, veranda cafe, grand food and plenty of it. You can take your car 
to Europe in the ships garage for $120 round trip. Let us send you folders for 
the European trip — or the booklet on the small cost Mediterranean Cruises. 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 


17 BATTERY PLACE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


BOSTON: 419 Boylston Street 
PITTSBURGH: 931 Grant Bldg. 


CHICAGO: 131 South Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 422 Kearny Street 


Furnished, or 
; unfurnished 


WINA MAN 


INY A HOTEL SUITES 
by day, month 
or season 


- APARTMENTS SIO E. 


Free Bus to Rockefeller Center & Grand Catal 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 


Denmark Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 
S/S “SCANPENN % 


iS) 
ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS 


WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 


New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, a. 


MAPS FOR THE TRAVELER 


These maps have been prepared under the direction of expert geographers. 
THE NEW EUROPE 


A large scale folding map printed in three colors. 


in cover 


Size 2434” x 22”. Folded 


Street maps, showing the important places of interest, subway routes, etc., in three 


colors: 
THE VISITOR’S PARIS 
15” x 20”. Folded. 


THE VISITOR’S ROME 
15” x 20”. Folded in cover..net $0.50 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., Publishers 
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THE VISITOR’S LONDON 
Each net $0.35 
THE VISITOR’S NEW YORK 


Folded 
4 West 16th St., New York 
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Fiction 
with a function 


When you are in a mood to 
be entertained, without nausea; 
to be occupied, without regret; 
and to read what never hap- 
pened, without straining your 
credulity — naturally you will 


pick up a copy of STORY. 


Published at Random House 
by STORY Magazine, Inc. 


FIVE MONTHS 


for only 


$s] 


Regularly $4 a year by subscription 


NEW YORK 


Please enter my five-month subscription at the special 
introductory price of $1, enclosed herewith. 


20 East 57 St. 


Extra postage: Foreign $1 a year; Canada $2.50 
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available documcnt in order to make 
the story of that neglected period com- 
plete. In bringing the history of 
Florida up to the present day he gives 
a careful account of recent economic 
and commercial developments with 
special attention to agriculture and 
fishing. Florida Old and New is a 
useful contribution to one part of 
American history and a book that all 
travelers in Florida should consult. 


A History of Exploration 


N EXCELLENT short history of 

exploration from the earliest times 
to the present day has been prepared 
by Sir Percy Sykes of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. A History of Ex- 
ploration (Macmillan) starts with the 
Minoans and their successors, the 
Phoenicians and the Greek mariners. 
It describes the expedition of Alex- 
ander the Great, the explorers of the 
Chinese Empire, the geographers of 
the Roman Empire, the Vikings, the 
Pilgrims and Crusaders, and the work 
of such great travelers as Marco Polo, 
Diaz, Vasco da Gama, Doughty and 
many others. Sir Percy Sykes’ volume 
is very beautifully illustrated with 
twenty-four old prints and _ photo- 
graphs and with more than twenty- 
five excellent ancient and modern 
maps. 


The Discovery of the Amazon 


HE American Geographical Society 

hes recently issued a new edition 
of one of the older classics of travel 
and exploration—The Discovery of 
the Amazon According ‘o the Account 
of Friar Gaspar De Carvajal, with an 
introduction by José Toribio Medina. 
The translation is the work of Ber- 
tram T. Lee and the volume is edited 
by H. C. Heaton. For the special 
student of early exploration in South 
America this book, with its numerous 
documents, will prove invaluable. 


In Chinese Turkestan 


RAVELING alone to join her hus- 

band in Chinese Turkestan, Elea- 
nor Holgate Lattimore crossed the 
Steppes of the Great Horde in the 
worst season of the Siberian winter 
to the lonely city of Urumchi. Meet- 
ing her husband, Owen Lattimore, she 
traveled with him through Chinese 
Turkestan and then crossed the high 
passes of the Himalayas to India. In 
her book Turkestan Reunion (John 
Day) she gives an account of her 
journey in a series of letters written 
at various cities along the route. The 
book is a charming, informal record 
of her experiences. It will be par ticu- 
larly interesting to those readers who 
have read Owen Lattimore’s “Desert 
Road to Turkestan” and “High Tar- 
tary” (Little, Brown) two volumes 
which must rank as two of the finest 
travel books written by an American 
in this century. 
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GRANDEUR 
: Ese WINTHROP 


HARRY PARRISH MGR. 


im Chicago 


Delightfully 4 
Home Like e 


Located in Chicago’s North Side 
restricted residential district. 
QUIET—RESTFUL—EASY ON 
YOUR NERVES—AND SAVES 
YOU MONEY, TOO. 

One block from transportation Bus— 
Elevated—and Surface Lines. 


“Accessible to 
Everywhere” 


Whether you stay a day—a week— 
or make Chicago your permanent 
home. 

There are hotel rooms, one, two, 
two. and one-half and three room 
apartments for your inspection and 
choice, all artistically furnished with 
full hotel service. 

Rates $2.50 to $3.00 a day and 
lower rates by the week or month. 
Write for our illustrated folder and 
floor plan. 


This Hotel is a Member of The 
National Travel Club—N. T. C. 
Members Make Additional Savings 
—10% Discount on Rooms or 
Apartments— 


HARACTERISTIC 


Sx Moves 


Afaniatures of the liners 
on which you've sailed. 
Hand made, individual 
reproductions in wood 
of all the leading 
ships in the world’s 
merchant services. ~ 


% for your personal 
possession «= «- = 

% appropriate gifts 
Each 
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Mailed to your order $2.50 


VAN RYPER 


VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS 


NEW NOVELS 


“Delightful.”"—WaxLtTER WINCHELL . brilliant first nozvel.’’—N. Y,. Times 


- FOUR WERE POSSESSED 
By HELENA FROST 


The story of an artist and the four women he possessed. A swift, 
moving, dramatic story with a highly original technique—a novel 
such as one seldom meets up with in modern fiction. A real literary 
tour de force. $2.00. 


“Fresh and entertaining . . . Drawn 
with skil.’—N. Y. Heratp TRIBUNE 


OLD LADY’S SHOES 


By Samuel Tupper, Jr. 


“Fully equipped—action, atmosphere, 
villainy, the lure of gold.’—N. Y. Her- 
ALP TRIBUNE. 


PAINTROCK CANYON 
By H. L. Gates. 


A novel of the changing South 
—a heart-probing modern story of 
wealthy, self-centered old Sally 
Baldwin and of the effect of 
her easy dollars on those, young } ern girls and fighting caballeros 
and old, in line to occupy her | in a whirlwind of adventure and 
shoes. $2.00. } romance. $2.00. 


A dashing story of the gold hills 
of the Sierras that have recently 
come to life again, and of a new 
California Gold Rush with mod- 


“Jolly, frivolous tales of medieval France and Spain.’—N. Y. Times. 


THE GOLDEN LADIES OF PAMPELUNA 


By Francis Cabochon 


James Branch Cabell writes: “The Golden Ladies of Pampeluna I like 
tremendously. I found it the most entertaining fiction I have read 
since I don’t know when. I think, and I know that in its own way 
this book is excellent. $2.50. 


LATEST HUMOR 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


goes on a hunting expedition after a strictly 
American animal—the WOW-—and finds one in 
an astonishing number of places. The result is 
a rollicking book of stories—every one a WOW, 
and, nearly every one exposing uproariously 
some foible or weakness common to America. 
Current Selection of the Laugh Club. 


HUNTING THE WOW 


With Chortling oe TOM FOGARTY 
$1. 


“There is a perfect feast in this little Leacock anthology.’—N. Y. DaiLy Mrrror 


The Best Laughs fram 
STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Here, indeed, is a complete guide to business of every kind, a course 
in high pressure salesmanship as taught in our snappiest correspond- 
ence schools; and a half dozen other gorgeous burlesques. The best 
of Leacock selected by E. V. KNOX, the Editor of Punch. $1.00. 


THE PERFECT SALESMAN 


BIOGRAPHICAL DRAMA 
MR. GRANT 


By Arthur Goodrich 
Author of “So This Is London!” “Caponsacchi,”’ etc. 


Reading more like a vivid biography than a play, MR. GRANT 
presents the great Civil War general in a new light. 


“I started reading Mr. Grant just after midnight. I didn’t put it down until 
seven o'clock in the morning. It’s a grand piece of writing.”—Grorce M. CoHAN. 

“Here is the real Grant—the Grant few people know. Important as vivid 
biography.”—Don Margulis. 

“Mr. Grant is a grand piece of work. I never before felt the full tragedy, the 
nobility of the man.”—Ipa TARBELL. 


Fascinating Volumes Just Out 


Amazing, 
Forbidden 
Pictures 
of Russia 


They told America’s premier 
news photographer, James E. 
Abbe, that he’d never be able 
to photograph Stalin in the 
Kremlin—something that had 
never been done. But he did 
and, moreover, armed with 
Soviet credentials and plenty 
of nerve, he ranged all over 
Soviet Russia snapping things 
that weren't to be photo- 
graphed. All these forbidden 
pictures, smuggled by strata- 
gem across the border, to- 
gether with his enthralling ad- 
venture story, Mr. Abbe pre- 
sents in this exciting book: 


| PHOTOGRAPH 
RUSSIA 


By JAMES E. ABBE 


with 80 unusual, oversize pictures printed superbly in rotogravure. 
$3.00 


Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month Club 


The World’s Greatest SPIES Describe Their Most 


Exciting Adventures 


MODERN SPIES 
TELL THEIR STORIES 


Edited by RICHARD W. ROWAN 


Author of “Spies and the Next War” 


Let the greatest spies of the modern world tell you how it feels to 
be a spy, to face each dawn with the likelihood that the next will 
mean the firing squad. Go through the most daring, dangerous, hair- 
raising exploits with Lucieto, von der Goltz, Boleslavski, McKenna, 
Snowden, Dukes, Steinhauer, Graves, Lincoln and others. No de- 
tective or adventure story has half the thrills of this astonishing 
book. 482 pages, $2.50. 


A New Book, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
By BRANCH CABELL 


Do you believe that Penelope was so virtuous, 
Solomon so wise, Ananias such a liar? that 
Caesar and Faust and Pocahontas and Poe and 
John Wilkes Booth deserve the slurs and 
laurels Tradition has hung on them? Mr. Cabell 
doesn’t and presents them, and a dozen other 
world celebrities as they were, in a volume of 
diamond-cut-diamond satire as sparkling as the 
mines of Golconda. $2.50. 


“Admirable fooling .. . 
show.”—N. Y. TIMEs. 


LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN 


A PARCEL OF RECONSIDERATIONS 


recommended as a good 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


Publishers 


U OF | 
1 IRRADY 


4 West Sixteenth Street, New York 


, 
NR WEAN, 


Tiny NEVER miss a year. Last 
Winter it was a Mediterranean Cruise . . . the year 
before, the South Sea Islands. Real travel lovers! 


You know them. Perhaps you’re one of them. 


THESE ARE THE PEOPLE who are choosing 
Colombian Line cruises. More and more of them 
every year. They like the trim Colombian Line 
cruise ships ... with their smart, club-like sur- 
roundings, gay verandah swimming pools— 
generous sun deck space. They like the well- 
ordered service and the cuisine for which these 
ships are noted, And—more important, they like 


the type of people they travel with. 


NATURALLY THEY ARE ATTRACTED, too, by the 
Colombian Line itineraries...are eager to see 
primitive, mysterious Haiti ... to enjoy the swank, 
British Colonial atmosphere of Jamaica — the 
romance of Colombia’s beautiful, centuries-old 


cities —Panama’s cosmopolitan gayety. 


THIS WHOLE FASCINATING route can be covered 
in two weeks and an extra week-end—with shore 
visits of from one to two days in each port... 
allowing plenty of time to see everything leisurely 
to enjoy the absorbing sightseeing trips through 


colorful cities and gorgeous tropical countryside. 


A THRILLING TREAT for real lovers of travel—one 


that shouldn’t be missed! 


LOWERS OF TRAWEL .. - 


They know which ships to take .. . which ports to visit. Connoisseurs of travel | 


18 Day Cruises to Haiti; Jamaica, B.W.1.; Colombia, South America; Panama Canal Zone . . . $160 
up, First Class. Also 11-day all-expense cruises to Haiti $110 up; Haiti and Jamaica $125 up. (Slightly higher 
rates in effect Dec. 20.) @ Ships have all outside staterooms amidships; de luxe rooms and suites; air-cooled 
dining rooms; orchestras. Direct docking at each port—no tender transfer. @ Sailings every Thursday on the 
“Colombia,” “Haiti” or “Pastores.” @ For further information and descriptive literature apply Colombian 
Line, 17 Battery Place, New York City — or your travel agent. 


COLOMBIAN CRUISES © 


